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A  beautiful  book 
is  yours  for 
giving  Virginia 
Wildlife 


Give  Virginia  Wildlife  to  10  of  your 
friends,  and  Virginia  Wildlife  will  give 
you  a  gift  in  return!  For  the  price  of 
giving  ten  subscriptions  to  Virginia's 
foremost  magazine  on  game,  fish,  and 
the  outdoors,  you  will  receive  a  copy  of 
Wildlife  Neighbors  of  the  Williamsburg 
Area,  a  beautifully  illustrated  guidebook 
to  54  birds,  13  wildflowers,  12  animals, 
and  24  trees  common  to  the  Virginia 
peninsula.  The  author,  William  Snyder, 
is  a  life-long  resident  of  the  peninsula 
and  a  contributing  writer  to  Virginia 
Wildlife.  The  book  is  colorfully  illus- 
trated by  Jerry  Ellis,  an  artist  whose 
name  is  also  familiar  to  our  readers. 

But  that's  not  all!  In  addition  to  this 
100-page  book  valued  at  $6.95,  you  can 
receive  a  discount  on  Virginia  Wildlife 
by  giving  10  subscriptions  or  more.  On 
these  special  "bulk"  orders,  each  sub- 
scription sells  for  $3.00  rather  than 
$5.00.  How  can  you  lose?  Ten  of  your 
friends  can  enjoy  the  gift  that  arrives  1 2 
times  a  year  and  takes  them  into  the 
duck  blind,  onto  the  river,  and  through 
the  forest,  while  you  save  two  dollars 
per  subscription  over  the  usual  price. 

Complete  and  return  this  form  today, 
because  the  supply  of  books  is  limited. 

Give  your  friends  Virginia  Wildlife,  and 
give  yourself  Wildlife  Neighbors  of  the 
Williamsburg  Area! 


Letters 


Editorial 


SEPTEMBER  REVIEWS 

Just  received  the  special  September  issue 
of  Virginia  Wildlife  and  I  would  like  to 
compliment  Robin  Schroeder  on  the  photo- 
graph used  to  illustrate  the  back  cover.  It's 
a  very  nice  shot. 

Many  thanks  for  your  help  in  taking  the 
message  about  National  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Day  to  the  public. 

Robert  H.  Davis 
NHF  Day  Coordinator 
Riverside,  Connecticut 

In  the  September  issue  of  Virginia  Wild- 
life an  article  on  the  Hunter  Education 
(Safety)  Program  appeared.  You  indicated 
that  six  lieutenants  were  certified  by  or 
through  the  National  Archery  Association 
(NAA)  as  bowhunter  instructors. 

The  National  Bowhunter  Education  Pro- 
gram (NEBP)  was  formed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  The  National  Field  Archery  Associ- 
ation (NFAA)  and  not  the  NAA.  As  a 
certified  NBEP  instructor  since  February 
1977,  I  felt  the  error  should  be  noted  and 
credit  given  where  due.  There  are  already 
many  instructors  in  the  state  conducting 
Bowhunter  Education  Programs.  I  would 
hope  we  would  be  allowed  to  continue  our 
service  to  the  bowhunters  of  Virginia 
within  the  Hunter  Safety  Program. 

Kenneth  E.  Sorrels 

J.E.B.  Stuart  District 

BE. P.  Supervisor 

Buchanan 

Not  only  will  you  be  allowed  to  continue: 
we  are  counting  on  your  help.'— Editor 

Congratulations  to  you  and  your  staff. 
September  is  a  fine  product  as  usual,  but 
since  hunting  is  almost  my  religion  I  really 
enjoyed  it. 

I  also  like  your  regular  articles  on  plants, 
shrubs,  trees  and  the  animals  of  Virginia.  I 
just  renewed  my  subscription  for  3  years, 
and  this  issue  convinces  me  I  got  a  bargain. 

John  E.  Moran 
Arlington 

We  try  to  strive  for  a  balance  between 
hunting  and  fishing  articles  and  plant  and 
animal  "natural  history"  articles.  Glad  to 
hear  you  enjoy  both.  Beginning  with  the 
new  year,  we  will  be  eliminating  many  of 
ourdepartmental  pages  in  an  effort  to"free 
up"  more  of  our  feature  pages,  and  we'll  be 
working  even  harder  toward  that  balance. 
Let  us  know  how  you  like  it.— Assistant 
Editor 


A  MONTH  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

November  offers  many  of  us  the  rare  opportunity  to 
share  our  days  with  our  favorite  people  and  our  favorite 
dogs  in  our  favorite  places.  Many  of  us  look  forward  to 
these  days  all  year  long,  and  as  we  grow  older,  these 
Novembers  become  more  and  more  valuable. 

Those  of  us  who  have  seen  many  Novembers  have  seen 
our  game  covers  become  better  supplied  with  game  than 
they  used  to  be,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  seen  our  favorite  places  lost  under  the  blades 
of  a  bulldozer,  gone  forever,  a  legitimate  sacrifice  to 
progress. 

We  have  seen  other  lands  denied  to  us  because  of  the 
behavior  of  our  fellow  hunters.  We  can't  call  them  sports- 
men and  we  are  reluctant  to  call  them  hunters.  Yet,  they 
are  there.  They  carry  guns.  They  hunt.  They  have  to  be 
called  hunters.  Of  course,  those  who  respect  private  prop- 
erty and  obey  the  game  laws  are  hunters,  too.  The  differ- 
ence is,  the  former  are  a  greater  threat  to  the  future  of 
hunting  than  the  bulldozer  or  any  of  man's  constructive 
works. 

Fortunately,  more  and  more  sportsmen  are  becoming 
disgusted  with  the  actions  of  the  few  that  give  hunting  a 
black  eye.  Hunt  clubs  are  dropping  them  from  their  rolls 
and  law  abiding  sportsmen  avoid  them.  But  still  they  per- 
sist and  they  probably  always  will,  but  hopefully  in  dimin- 
ishing numbers. 

When  we  created  our  system  of  hunting  in  the  United 
States  we  scrupulously  avoided  many  of  the  traditions  of 
the  European  hunt  that  reserved  hunting  for  the  landlords 
and  royalty.  Yet,  the  Europeans  have  some  things  going  for 
them  that  we  could  well  adopt  over  here. 

For  one  thing,  a  great  deal  of  reverence  is  placed  in  the 
one  shot  kill.  Game  must  be  taken  quickly  and  humanely. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  animal,  both 
before  and  after  it  becomes  part  of  the  harvest. 

There  is  tremendous  respect  for  the  land  hunted  upon. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  leave  the  land  exactly  as  it  was 
found. 

This  November  we  again  have  the  opportunity  to  hunt 
and  to  prove  to  the  public  that  sportsmen  are  responsible 
members  of  the  community.  Let's  not  worry  so  much  about 
the  other  guy  as  ourselves.  Let  each  of  us  make  a  convenant 
with  himself  to  return  to  the  forests  this  year  with  due 
respect  for  the  land,  the  wildlife,  and  our  fellow  sports- 
men.— JPR 


Revered  throughout  history  as  a  symbol  of  power, 

the  golden  eagle  may  be  a ... 

Vanishing 
Breed 

[  by  Richard  N.  Conner,  Irving  D.  Prather,  and  Jerry  W.  Via 


It  has  been  said  that  were  it  not  for  the  widespread 
distribution  of  the  golden  eagle  outside  the  United 
States,  it  would  have  deservedly  become  our  national 
bird,  rather  than  the  bald  eagle.  Both  eagles  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  size  and  have  similar  flight  characteris- 
tics. At  a  distance,  eagles  are  often  difficult  to  separate, 
but  the  adult  bald  eagle  is  easily  distinguished  from 
golden  eagles  because  of  its  white  head  and  tail.  How- 
ever, bald  eagles  do  not  usually  molt  into  their  adult 
plumage  until  they  are  about  five  years  old.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  golden  eagles  and  imma- 
ture bald  eagles.  Both  adult  and  one-year-old  golden 
eagles  have  the  golden  lanceolate  feathers  on  the  crown 
and  nape  for  which  they  are  named,  whereas  the  head  of 
an  immature  bald  eagle  lacks  the  golden  feathers.  To 
complicate  matters,  both  immature  bald  and  immature 
golden  eagles  have  white  on  the  underside  at  the  base  of 
their  tail  feathers.  When  seen  from  below,  their  tail 
appears  to  have  a  black  band  at  the  end.  Other  differen- 
ces between  the  two  eagles  are  more  subtle.  The  lower 
legs,  or  tarsi,  of  golden  eagles  are  feathered  all  the  way 
down  to  the  toes.  Feathers  on  the  tarsi  of  bald  eagles  are 
never  closer  than  one  inch  to  the  toes.  Also,  the  bill  of  the 
bald  eagle  is  more  massive  than  that  of  the  golden  eagle. 

The  bald  eagle  is  restricted  in  distribution  to  North 
America.  Because  it  is  primarily  a  fish-eating  species, 
nesting  is  restricted  to  coastal  areas  or  large  inland  lakes. 

The  golden  eagle,  a  member  of  a  world-wide  genus,  is  a 
resident  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Its  favorite  haunts 
include  vast  open  areas  for  hunting  with  high  escarp- 
ments for  nesting.  Because  of  these  requirements,  most  of 
the  golden  eagles  in  the  United  States  are  found  in  the 
western  states.  Occasionally,  however,  they  are  seen 
along  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

Migrations  of  golden  eagles  in  the  Appalachians  takes 
place  in  fall  and  spring.  The  north-to-south  movements 
in  the  fall  are  gradual  and  spread  out  over  a  three-month 
period.  Movements  north  in  the  spring  are  even  more 
inconspicious  than  fall  movements. 

Courtship  begins  in  early  spring  and  includes  many 
spectacular  aerial  maneuvers.  Courting  pairs  often  spiral 
upward  in  flight  until  they  nearly  disappear  from  sight. 
While  soaring  back  and  forth  within  their  climb  to  the 
sky,  they  often  touch  one  another  gently  with  their 
wings.  The  courting  pair  often  fold  wings  and  perform 
chilling  dives  at  estimated  speeds  of  between  150  and 
200  miles  per  hour.  Courtship  frequently  includes  talon 
clasping,  in  which  the  pair  joins  talons  and  soars  or 
tumbles  enjoined  as  one. 

Large  nests  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter  are  placed  on 
both  cliffs  and  trees.  The  bulk  of  the  nest  is  constructed 
of  sticks  and  branches  with  a  lining  composed  of  sprigs 
from  conifers  or  deciduous  trees.  While  a  brood  of  two  is 
normal,  one  to  three  oval,  spotted  eggs  are  laid  some  time 
in  March.  The  female  does  the  bulk  of  the  35-day  incuba- 
tion period;  however,  males  will  occasionally  incubate. 
As  with  most  birds  of  prey,  or  raptors,  the  female  is 
larger  than  the  male.  This  size  difference  is  thought  to 
exist  because  of  the  female's  physiological  requirements 
for  egg  production. 

Both  adults  feed  the  young  eaglets  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  fend  for  themselves.  The  young  eagles  have 
usually  made  their  first  attempts  at  flight  when  70  days 
old.  For  the  first  month  after  fledging,  the  eaglets  usually 
stay  close  to  the  nest  site.  By  October,  the  young  begin  to 
leave  their  parents  and  hunt  for  themselves. 


The  home  range  of  the  golden  eagle  may  reach  200 
square  miles  or  more,  but  the  average  size  is  about  35 
square  miles.  The  size  of  the  home  range  is  highly  corre- 
lated with  the  density  of  prey  species  within  the  hunting 
area.  Due  to  the  size  of  the  eagle's  home  range,  it  cannot 
be  well  patrolled  against  intrusions  by  other  eagles,  and 
overlap  between  home  ranges  is  common.  The  golden 
eagle  prefers  the  more  open  areas  within  this  home  range 
for  hunting,  thus  often  only  a  small  part  of  the  eagle's 
vast  range  provides  food. 

The  golden  eagle  employs  several  basic  hunting 
techniques.  One  method  involves  spotting  prey 
while  soaring  at  high  altitudes.  Golden  eagles,  as 
well  as  most  raptors,  have  excellent  eyesight.  The  rods 
and  cones  of  the  retina  are  placed  very  close  together. 
The  statement  that  an  eagle  could  read  fine  print  in  a 
newspaper  at  30  yards  is  not  much  of  an  exaggeration. 
Once  prey  is  spotted  in  the  open,  the  eagle  picks  up  speed 
in  a  dive.  Some  of  these  spectacular  dives  reach  speeds  in 
excess  of  150  miles  per  hour.  The  wings  are  tucked  in  to 
reduce  air  friction.  When  nearing  the  prey,  it  levels  off 
and  maneuvers  to  within  striking  distance  of  the  lethal 
talons.  Another  more  commonly  observed  technique  is  to 
approach  prey,  especially  grouse,  from  the  far  side  of  a 
small  hill.  When  crossing  the  rise,  the  eagle  is  quickly 
upon  the  prey.  If  grouse  flush  from  the  ground  at  the 
eagle's  approach,  they  are  usually  easy  game  due  to  the 
eagle's  speed.  Golden  eagles  also  hunt  in  a  more  station- 
ary fashion.  They  select  perches  offering  a  commanding 
view  and  scan  the  surroundings  for  unsuspecting  prey. 
Such  animals  are  then  quickly  reminded  of  the  virtues  of 
vigilance. 

Golden  eagles  are  carnivores  and  take  a  variety  of  prey 
species.  Grouse,  rabbits,  squirrels,  lizards  and  snakes 
are  all  fair  game.  Other  items  such  as  fox,  mink,  skunks, 
opossums,  and  dead  fish  have  also  reportedly  been  eaten. 
Golden  eagles  also  feed  heavily  on  carrion,  both  wild  and 
domestic.  It  is  this  habit  by  which  the  golden  eagle 
receives  its  bad  name  as  a  killer  of  livestock.  Golden 
eagles  are  capable  and  probably  will  occasionally  kill 
young  lambs,  but  due  to  the  extensive  home  ranges  and 
infrequency  of  predation  on  domestic  animals,  it  is 
doubtful  that  they  would  have  a  severe  impact  on  lambs. 
Natural  mortality  of  lambs  during  birth  is  high,  particu- 
larly if  the  spring  range  is  poor.  In  many  cases  the  abun- 
dance of  still-born  lambs  would  remove  any  chance  of  a 
golden  eagle's  need  to  kill  a  live  one.  Since  eagles  do  feed 
on  still-born  lambs,  they  are  often  wantonly  shot  on  sight 
by  many  "hunters"  and  farmers  as  are  many  other  rap- 
tors. This  practice  as  well  as  habitat  disturbance  has  had 
a  severe  impact  on  the  golden  eagle  population  in  the 
southern  Appalachians. 

The  golden  eagle  is  an  endangered  species  and  pro- 
tected by  law  from  shooting  (as  is  the  bald  eagle).  It  has 
millenia  of  history  and  folklore  associated  with  it.  It  was 
revered  by  many  primitive  people  as  an  emblem  of  health 
and  strength  over  the  dark  forces  of  the  earth.  In  Asia, 
this  majestic  bird  has  been  trained  for  centuries  for  hunt- 
ing, not  only  for  food,  but  for  livestock  predators  such  as 
wolves.  Because  of  its  association  with  power,  it  has 
become  the  emblem  of  many  armies  and  several  coun- 
tries. It  is  interesting  that  two  of  the  most  powerful 
armies  in  history  chose  the  golden  eagle  for  their  emblem. 
How  ironic  that  both  of  these  powers  vanished:  the  army 
of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  army  of  the  Third  Reich.  Is  this 
to  be  the  fate  of  the  North  American  eagles?  D 
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Ten  thousand  years  ago  the  glaciers  of  the  last  ice 
age  melted  in  their  tracks  and  left  North  America  a 
dazzling  necklace  of  lakes,  ponds  and  marshes  to 
remember  them  by.  It  was  a  gift  that  aged  beautifully, 
each  jewel  in  the  string  sprouting  an  intricate  community 
of  plants  and  animals.  Man  once  lived  in  such  communi- 
ties. Like  a  bear,  he  pulled  trout  from  streams,  and  like  a 
fox,  he  buried  himself  in  cattails  and  waited  in  silence  as 
ducks  (his  supper)  dropped  in  for  their  breakfast.  For  a 
hundred  thousand  moons  he  lived  this  way — just  another 
dangerous  critter  that  ducks  and  deer  tried  to  avoid. 

Then,  from  a  world  far  away,  came  more  men,  men 
who  saw  themselves  as  being  on  the  earth,  not  of  the 
earth.  They  built  roads  and  cities  which  were,  in  turn, 
expanded  by  their  children.  The  land  became  a  commod- 
ity worth  little  more  than  the  going  price.  Wetlands, 
which  were  considered  wastelands,  were  "reclaimed"  so 
that  corn  rows  and  houses  could  stand  where  ducks  once 
swam.  Reclaimed  was  the  word,  as  if  the  planet  had 
originally  been  designed  to  support  cash  crops,  dairy 
cattle,  cities  and  suburbs.  Anything  else  was  a  weed  to 
be  pulled  from  the  garden.  Wetlands  consequently  dis- 
appeared, mirages  in  the  world's  most  fertile  desert.  And 
with  the  wetlands  went  the  wildlife. 

But  not  all  people  had  forgotten  the  smell  and  feel  of  a 
freshwater  breeze,  the  sound  of  a  marshland  ensemble's 
predawn  song,  or  the  sight  of  geese  splashing  into  a  pond. 
Many  of  these  people  who  knew  the  difference  between  a 
wetland  and  a  wasteland  were  sportsmen.  In  1930,  a 
handful  of  them  met  in  New  York  City  and  formed  the 
More  Game  Birds  in  America  Foundation.  The  Founda- 
tion believed  that  wildlife  could  thrive  in  modern  Amer- 


ica, if  and  only  if  mankind  managed  the  earth  more 
wisely. 

Wildlife  conservation,  they  knew,  depended  heavily 
upon  one  thing:  the  maintenance  of  wildlife  habitat. 
Wetland  habitat  was  especially  threatened  by  modern 
society  and  its  values,  so  the  Foundation  created  the  first 
international  waterfowl  conservation  organization,  Ducks 
Unlimited,  and  in  1937,  gave  all  its  assets  to  DU. 

Since  then,  the  nonprofit  membership  organization 
has  raised  more  than  $133  million,  and  80<t  of  each  dollar 
is  earmarked  for  habitat.  More  than  2,000  wetland  con- 
servation projects  have  been  constructed,  producing 
nearly  three  million  wetland  acres  in  Canada,  where  70 
percent  of  North  America's  waterfowl  are  hatched.  DU's 
earnings  have  grown  by  an  average  annual  rate  of  25 
percent  since  1965.  It  has  raised  more  than  64  percent  of 
its  44-year  total  in  the  past  five  years.  Last  year  alone,  the 
organization  netted  $25  million,  an  amount  equal  to  its 
entire  earnings  from  1937  to  1971. 

But,  although  DU  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  world's 
largest  and  most  effective  private  conservation  groups,  it 
isn't  big  enough  at  present  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
save  Canada's  wetlands.  As  DU  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent Dale  E.  Whitesell  puts  it,  "We're  a  private  organiza- 
tion doing  a  government-sized  job." 

DU  concentrates  its  resources  on  Canadian  wetlands 
because  they  are  the  most  vital  to  North  America's 
migratory  birds,  and  because  no  one  else,  not  even  the 
Canadian  government,  spends  peanuts  to  preserve  them. 
Of  $20  million  expended  on  wetlands  conservation  in 
Canada  last  year,  DU  spent  $19.5  million. 

"In  the  United  States,"  Whitesell  says,  "$20  million  is 
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being  spent  each  year  on  breeding  grounds  which  pro- 
duce 20  percent  if  this  continent's  waterfowl.  If  we  were 
to  spend  at  the  same  rate  in  Canada,  where  70  percent  of 
North  America's  waterfowl  are  produced,  we'd  be  pump- 
ing $70  million  into  the  wetlands  up  there.  Instead,  DU 
spent  over  $20  million  last  year,  and  that  was  our  biggest 
year  ever." 

Much  of  the  government  money  spent  on  wetlands 
conservation  in  the  United  States  comes  from  federal 
duck  stamp  revenues  which  can't,  by  law,  be  used  for 
conservation  in  Canada,  even  though  migratory  birds 
don't  respect  our  national  boundaries.  State  govern- 
ments, however,  can  contribute  to  conservation  in  Can- 
ada, and  many  now  realize  that  the  birds  their  citizens 
love  to  hunt,  watch  and  photograph  do,  in  fact,  hatch  in 
marshes  that  happen  to  lie  north  of  the  49th  parallel. 
Nineteen  states  have  invested  $6.9  million  in  DU's  con- 
servation projects.  But  most  of  DU's  dollars  come  from 
nearly  400,000  members  of  some  1,800  local  committees 
throughout  the  United  States.  Each  of  these  committees 
holds  an  annual  fund-raising  dinner  at  which  prizes  are 
awarded  and  high-quality  items  such  as  shotguns  and 
wildlife  art  are  auctioned  all  evening  long. 

Despite  DU's  conservation  efforts,  Canada  loses  thou- 
sands of  wetland  acres  each  year.  Private  citizens  who 
own  most  of  the  country's  marshes  know  they  can  sup- 
plant them  at  will  with  such  profitable  things  as  crop- 
land, houses,  office  buidlings  and  parking  lots.  Many  of 
the  most  critical  waterfowl  breeding  marshes  remain, 
but  DU  doesn't  now  have  the  kind  of  money  to  compete 
for  the  use  of  all  these  lands.  A  marsh  drained  is  usually 
lost  forever,  and  unless  something  is  done  now  to  save 
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these  remaining  wetlands,  most  will  be  dry  within  the 
decade. 

Something  could  be  done,  according  to  Whitesell,  if 
more  Americans  concerned  about  wildlife  contributed  to 
DU.  "Our  membership  would  jump  five  times,"  he  says, 
"if  only  all  the  duck  hunters  in  the  country  belonged  to 
DU.  That  alone  could  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  the  conti- 
nent's waterfowl  population.  If  you  add  the  'noncon- 
sumptive'  users — the  people  who  watch  and  photograph 
the  birds — then  the  impact  would  be  enormous." 

Ducks  Unlimited,  Whitesell  points  out,  helps  more 
than  ducks  and  geese.  Whistling  swans,  sandhill  cranes, 
bald  eagles  prairie  falcons,  snowy  owls,  sharp-shinned 
hawks,  mourning  doves,  ruffed  grouse,  ring-necked 
pheasant,  woodcock  and  214  other  bird  species  use  DU 
projects  which  range  in  size  from  tiny  prairie  potholes  to 
the  massive  Cumberland  Marshes,  a  half-million  acres  of 
wetlands  in  central  Saskatchewan  near  the  Pas.  These 
projects  also  provide  valuable  habitat  for  40  mammal 
species,  including  moose,  elk,  deer,  bears,  foxes  and 
muskrats. 

All  of  these  animals  belong  to  the  teeming  communi- 
ties which  blossomed  from  the  melted  snows  of  10,000 
years  ago.  People  once  played  a  part  in  such  communi- 
ties. Some  still  do.  Think  of  them  on  those  clear,  crisp 
autumn  afternoons  when  the  lawn  needs  raking  and  a 
wild,  ancient  sound  draws  your  eyes  to  a  V-shaped  flock 
of  Canada  geese,  flowing  like  a  wave  across  the  sky.   □ 

This  article  was  prepared  by  several  members  of  the 
Ducks  Unlimited  staff  at  DU's  national  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 


Can  outdoor  enthusiasts 
cope  with  fuel  shortages 
and  rising  costs? 
They  can  if  they  re-think 
recreation  changing 
attitudes  can  mean  more 
enjoyment  for  less 
money,  by . . . 


Discovering 
HOME 

by  Caii  "Spike"  Knuth 


American  families  in  recent  years  have  become  accustomed  to  traveling 
where  and  when  they  want  to.  Dependable  automobiles,  pickups  and 
vans  have  carried  us  over  seemingly  endless  miles  of  highways  lined 
with  endless  arrays  of  facilities  to  feed  us  and  our  vehicles.  Boats, 
campers,  and  numerous  other  types  of  recreational  vehicles  have  played  a  big 
part  in  helping  outdoor-loving  families  enjoy  their  favorite  pasttimes.  A  never- 
ending  array  of  places  to  go  and  things  to  see  and  do  have  awaited  them  on  each 
trip. 

But  now  what?  The  fuel  crunch  has  put  a  crunch  on  our  activities — cramped 
our  style,  so  to  speak— or  has  it?  Is  there  a  way  to  cope  with  fuel  shortages  and 
still  enjoy  the  outdoors?  The  answer  could  be  yes  if — and  it's  a  big  'if — we  can 
change  our  attitudes  about  recreational  activities.  We  need  to  simplify  our 
desires.  We  need  to  respect  and  appreciate  our  natural  resources  to  the  fullest. 

How  can  those  of  us  who  love  the  outdoors  conserve  oil  resources  or  even 
afford  them,  and  still  enjoy  the  outdoors  as  it  was  meant  to  be  enjoyed? 
Remember,  the  wise  use  of  resources  plays  a  big  part  in  conserving  those 
resources.  We  can  do  this  by  more  effectively  using  those  resources  that  are 
often  ignored  or  wasted.  We  can  do  this  by  discovering  our  backyards,  our 
immediate  surroundings,  as  well  as  the  area  within  10  to  30  miles  of  our  homes, 
and  by  finding  the  recreational  potential  there. 

Start  by  finding  a  state  map  (preferably  a  detailed  recreational  or  sports- 
man's map),  some  county  maps,  a  pencil  and  some  paper.  Write  down  the  areas 
with  recreational  potential  that  you  know  of,  have  heard  of  or  have  read  about 
that  are  within  a  30-mile  radius  of  your  home.  Begin  by  listing  all  city, 
county  and  state  parks.  List  all  the  lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  streams  or  marsh 
sloughs.  List  all  the  public  hunting  woods  and  marshes  within  the  30-mile 
radius,  and  if  you  are  especially  blessed,  the  state  or  national  forests  in  the 
area.  Finally,  write  down  any  farms  or  other  private  land  that  you  may  be  able 
to  get  permission  to  use.  After  a  while,  you'll  begin  to  see  that  the  outdoor 
recreational  possibilities  close  to  home  are  a  lot  greater  than  you  might  have 
thought. 

Continue  now  with  your  list.  Write  down  the  outdoor  activity  possibilities 
for  each  area  according  to  season.  For  example,  many  parks  are  near  water  and 
offer  some  fine  shore  fishing  during  the  spring  spawning  runs.  For  the  bird- 
watcher, many  parks  have  woodland  hiking  trails  from  which  to  watch  the 
spring  migration  of  songbirds  as  well  as  waterfowl  along  the  shore.  Most 
people  would  be  surprised  to  know  just  how  many  species  of  birds  inhabit 
little  parks  or  park-like  areas.  Of  course,  hiking  trails  can  be  fun  in  any  season, 
and  it's  a  good  form  of  exercise  for  all  ages  as  well.  If  you  are  a  photo  buff, 
nature  will  provide  you  with  a  wide  array  of  subjects.  Many  parks  have 
swimming  beaches  and  almost  all  of  them  have  picnic  facilities.  Maybe  you  are 
a  mushroom  fancier.  Most  parks  produce  certain  types  of  edible  mushrooms  all 
year 'round.  But  a  word  of  caution:  know  what  you  are  picking  and  make  sure  it 
is  permissible  to  pick.  In  many  parks,  picking  mushrooms  is  prohibited. 

Look  at  the  fishing  waters  you  have  listed.  Write  down  what  species  of  fish 
are  available  and  in  what  seasons.  Fishing  action  is  very  good  during  the 
spawning  season.  All  through  the  spring,  various  species  of  fish  will  spawn 
along  shorelines,  in  back  water  areas,  up  rivers  and  especially  in  marsh 
sloughs.  And  remember:  the  object  is  not  only  recreation — it  is  to  put  food  on 
the  table — to  use  resources  wisely.  If  the  laws  are  followed,  there'll  be  no 
danger  of  over-fishing.  Fishing  or  hunting  alone  never  caused  the  demise  of  any 
species.  Habitat  loss  or  destruction  have  always  been  the  main  causes.  Perch, 
white  bass,  shad  and  herring  run  rivers  to  spawn,  while  marshy  creeks  host 
spawning  crappies.  Bluegills,  sunfish  and  bass  spawn  along  lake  shores  March 
through  May.  If  you  are  used  to  traveling  75  to  200  miles  to  fish  for  trout, 
maybe  you'd  best  try  that  little  millpond  15  miles  from  home.  Take  the  family 
and  fill  a  bucket  or  two  of  bluegills,  big  and  small.  Bluegills  aren't  trout,  but 
they  are  not  an  unsatisfactory  substitute  if  you're  not  too  lazy  to  clean  fish. 

Think  about  public  and  private  hunting  areas.  Maybe  you  can  hunt  some 
out-of-the-way  potholes,  drainage  ditches  or  wet  "waste  corners"  for  ducks 
instead  of  going  to  the  big  marsh.  Don't  overlook  the  few  hedgerows  that 
remain  in  heavily  hunted  areas  for  pheasants.  The  more  you  think  about  it,  the 
more  ideas  you  will  come  up  with. 

The  activities  available  go  on  and  on.  Best  of  all,  the  whole  family  can 
participate  in  most  of  them.  Come  February  and  March,  gather  pussy  willows 
for  spring  decorations.  In  May,  look  for  wild  asparagus  growing  along 
roadsides — but  be  sure  to  get  permission  to  harvest  from  the  landowner. 
Morels  grow  in  some  woodlands  around  dead  elms.  Look  for  them  in  April  and 
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You  can  reap  the  benefits 
of  discovering  home 
during  any  season 
Harvest  wild  asparagus 
in  May  (preceding  page); 
gather  strawberries  in 
June  (right);  look  for 
blackberries  in  July 


(below).  Winter  is  ideal  for 
gathering  driftwood  along 
She  seashore  (far  right). 
When  it  comes  to  fishing, 
kids  are  naturals  (far 
right).  The  whole  family 
can  enjoy  a  river  float 
(extreme  right  below). 
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May.  There  are  also  wild  blackberries  in  July,  elderberries  in  August,  and  wild 
grapes  in  September.  In  fall,  there  is  nut  gathering,  wandering  the  shore  for 
driftwood,  or  searching  the  woods  for  dried  vegetable  material  to  make  more 
home  decorations.  There  is  plenty  to  do. 

Surely,  the  energy  crisis  and  inflation  are  going  to  hurt  some  of  us,  but  it 
doesn't  have  to  hurt  the  outdoorsman.  There  are  positive  ways  to  see  an  energy 
crisis:  in  a  sense,  it  saves  time,  money,  and  lives;  it  can  help  us  discover  our 
backyards;  but  most  important,  many  families  may  discover  each  other.  In 
other  words,  it  can  help  us  discover  home.   D 

Carl  "Spike"  Knuth  is  audio-visual  supervisor  for  the  Game  Commission's 
education  division. 
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Look  Down  On 

DEER 


by  Dinny  Slaughter 
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Elevated  or  tree  stands  are  a  most  effective  means  for 
veteran  or  neophyte  whitetail  deer  hunters  to 
assure  themselves  of  success.  White-tails  know  no 
natural  enemies  from  above  and  seldom  look  up.  The 
hunter  who  places  himself  10  to  20  feet  above  ground 
level  has  a  definite  advantage  over  his  quarry. 

Tree  stands  are  constructed  in  a  variety  of  styles,  sizes 
and  weights  and  can  generally  be  purchased  ready-made 
or  in  kits.  The  handy  hunter  can  easily  build  one  to  suit 
himself  and  his  specifications,  using  new  or  recycled 
materials  at  practically  no  expense.  The  hunter's  age  and 
physical  condition  should  dictate  the  choice  of  models  to 
be  used.  Terrain  features,  distance,  and  portability  are 
also  factors  to  consider  in  the  choice.  For  security,  safety, 
and  ease  in  climbing,  I  prefer  a  twelve-foot  painter's 
ladder  with  a  small  platform  bolted  to  the  top  rung.  When 
tied  to  a  tree  with  a  length  of  nylon  cord,  this  homemade 
rig  is  firm,  safe,  and  serves  the  purpose  quite  well.  And 
it's  light  enough  for  me  to  move  to  other  sites  by  myself 
with  little  effort.  Another  plus  is  that  it  will  cause  no 
damage  to  any  tree,  unlike  permanent  tree  stands.  At  the 
end  of  each  hunting  day  I  remove  the  stand  and  hide  it  in 
leaves  and  underbrush.  You  never  know  when  some 
unscrupulous  hunter  might  want  to  "borrow"  it! 

Once  settled  in  the  elevated  stand,  your  advantages 
over  the  ground  level  hunter  will  rapidly  become  obvious. 
Most  importantly,  you  can  relax,  as  there  isn't  a  need  to 
be  totally  alert  every  single  moment.  When  in  your  perch, 
with  its  great  visibility,  rarely  will  any  animal,  bird,  or 
other  hunter  will  slip  past  you  without  your  knowledge. 
Being  elevated  means  you  are  going  to  be  seeing  a  lot 
more  animal  and  bird  life  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 
Mother  nature  will  be  putting  on  her  show  almost  con- 
tinually. .  .foxes,  raccoons,  opossums,  groundhogs,  sqir- 
rels  and  numerous  smaller  animals  may  make  an 
appearance  on  the  scene.  If  you  wear  camouflage  clo- 
thing, the  bird  life  will  be  less  aware  of  your  presence.  It 
isn't  uncommon  for  large  birds  of  prey  such  as  owls  and 
hawks  to  land  within  a  few  feet  of  an  elevated  hunter. 
Along  with  all  this  entertainment,  you  will  uncon- 
sciously become  educated  in  the  behavior  of  your  local 
animal  population,  including  your  prey,  the  whitetail 
deer. 

Unlike  the  ground  level  gunner,  the  elevated  hunter 
will  observe  a  vast  number  of  deer  at  distances  too  great 
for  a  successful  shot  because  of  the  excellent  view  over 
the  vegetation.  This  will  be  especially  true  during  the 
lengthy  bow  season.  These  many  sightings  will  provide 
familiarity  and  knowledge  about  the  deer's  behavior. 
Watching  their  movements,  sometimes  for  an  hour  or 
more,  provides  initiative  and  greater  interest  to  keep  the 
hunter  from  becoming  too  discouraged.  And  that  famil- 
iarity will  prevent  the  jitters  and  pounding  heart  which 
cause  missed  game  when  you  only  occasionally  see  deer. 
Obviously,  if  the  view  from  a  tree  stand  is  superior  it 
must  mean  there  is  less  foliage  between  the  hunter  and 
his  target.  That  means  there  is  less  chance  of  bullet  or 
arrow  deflection  causing  wounded  and  possibly  lost 
game.  A  small  plus  in  bow  hunting  is  that  an  arrow 
loosed  from  a  high  angle  at  close  range  willcause  the  exit 
hole  to  be  located  low  on  the  deer's  far  side,  preventing 
internal  bleeding  which  eliminates  the  blood  trail.  A 


large  flow  of  blood  saves  meat  that  might  otherwise  be 
lost. 

Whitetails  usually  travel  in  small  groups,  and  at 
ground  level,  the  hunter  will  usually  fire  at  the 
first  suitable  target  because  he's  afraid  of  detec- 
tion. Quite  often  a  bigger  or  better  rack  may  be  standing 
unseen  only  a  few  yards  distant.  This  doesn't  usually 
occur  when  you're  in  a  tree  stand.  More  of  the  animals  in 
the  group  are  visible  and  the  unseen  hunter  can  select  the 
best  specimen  and  await  the  opportunity  for  perfect  shot 
placement. 

One  of  the  elevated  stand's  little-known  advantages 
develops  after  the  shot.  Quite  often,  especially  during 
bow  season,  a  deer  which  has  been  hard  hit  by  a  bullet  or 
arrow  is  not  aware  of  what  has  happened  or  from  which 
direction  the  shot  originated.  Confused,  it  runs  only  a 
short  distance,  usually  still  within  the  hunter's  view  and 
just  stands  quietly  until  death  occurs.  Actually,  because 
of  the  factors  already  stated  there  is  just  no  excuse  for 
wounding  or  losing  a  deer.  If  the  hunter  is  patient  the 
deer  should  never  run  more  than  fifty  yards,  and  after 
being  hit  always  remains  within  view. 

Some  may  suggest  that  tree  stands  are  less  sporting. 
On  the  contrary:  they  allow  the  hunter  to  aim  and  shoot 
more  accurately.  One  of  the  worst  feelings  in  the  world  is 
to  lose  a  blood  trail,  but  it  hurts  even  more  to  find  the 
swollen,  half-eaten  carcass  three  days  later.  What  a 
waste!  This  happens  when  you're  firing  at  rumps  bound- 
ing through  the  scenery.  It  should  seldom  happen  from  a 
tree  stand.  We  owe  a  quick  clean  kill  to  all  animals  and 
elevated  tree  stands  enhance  our  ability  to  fulfill  this 
obligation.  As  you  spend  more  hours  and  days  in  a  tree 
stand,  the  smaller  advantages  will  become  apparent.  It 
will  probably  occur  to  you  that  hunter  safety  is  not  the 
least  of  these  advantages.  While  in  the  stand,  rifles  and 
shotguns  can  be  kept  on  safety  until  the  last  possible 
moment.  Razor  sharp  arrows  can  be  left  in  the  quiver 
where  they  belong.  Of  course,  firearms  should  not  be 
loaded  until  the  hunter  is  in  his  tree  stand,  and  should  be 
unloaded  before  he  descends.  Precautions  must  also  be 
taken  to  keep  sharp  arrows  under  control  while  climbing 
into  or  out  of  a  tree  stand.  A  safety  belt  should  be  worn  to 
prevent  dangerous,  accidental  falls. 

Excellent  visiblility,  a  relaxed  attitude,  and  shooting  at 
a  steep  angle  towards  theground  insures  that  one  of  your 
fellow  hunters  won't  accidentally  be  hit  by  an  errant 
shot.  Of  course,  ifyouplantohuntoutofa  tree  stand  you 
should  practice  shooting  at  targets  while  in  a  stand. 
There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  shoot  over  the  target  when 
firing  from  an  elevated  position.  To  be  effective,  the 
hunter  must  learn  to  compensate  for  this. 

The  hunter  must  remember  that  sitting  in  a  tree  stand 
in  camouflaged  clothing  he  is  not  readily  visible  to  other 
hunters.  He  should  be  alert  to  warn  others  or  his  pres- 
ence, particularly  during  the  firearms  season.  □ 
Editor's  note:  while  the  wearing  of  camouflage  clothing  is 
traditional  during  the  archery  season,  all  hunters  are 
encouraged  to  wear  blaze  orange  during  the  generai  fire- 
arms season. 

Dinny  Slaughter  is  a  regular  contributor  to  Virginia 
Wildlife,  as  a  writer  and  photographer.  He  lives  in  Front 
Royal. 
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Chincpteague 
Deer 

by  Edward  F.  Rivinus 


They  were  everywhere,  in  singles,  pairs,  and  bunches; 
mostly  sikas,  but  some  whitetails;  mostly  does  and 
youngsters,  but  a  few  stags,  as  male  sikas  are 
called. 

The  sika  is  a  small,  exotic  deer  species  which  occurs 
naturally  in  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  adjacent  mainland 
China.  It  has  been  introduced  to  the  United  States  and 
established  in  certain  areas  including  Assateague  Island. 
The  establishment  of  the  Assateague  sika  deer  herd 
has  been  described  in  detail  by  Dr.  Charles  O.  Handley 
and  Linda  Gordon  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  in  a 
research  paper  entitled  "Sika  Deer,"  in  the  Proceedings  of 
a  Symposium  on  Endangered  and  Threatened  Plants  and 
Animals  of  Virginia,  edited  by  D.W.  Linzey.  Briefly,  in 
1916,  the  owner  of  a  private  deer  park  in  Cambridge, 
Maryland,  released  four  or  five  sika  deer  on  Maryland's 
James  Island  in  the  Chesapeake.  The  herd  grew  and 
spread,  first  to  Taylor's  Island  and  then  to  the  Dorchester 
County  mainland,  where  by  1964  they  were  widespread. 
There  were  additional  small  releases  in  subsequent 
years,  and  in  1923  seven  sikas  were  turned  loose  on  the 
northern  end  of  Assateague  Island.  These  animals  appear 
to  have  found  Delmarva  Island  life  also  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, as  sikas  are  now  the  most  abundant  deer  on  Assa- 
teague, and  particularly  on  the  Virginia  portion  of  the 
island.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  spread  over  to  the 
mainland,  or  to  have  populated  any  of  Virginia's  other 
barrier  islands,  but  a  controlled  hunting  program  was 
instituted  on  the  refuge  beginning  in  1964  in  order  to  keep 
the  deer  population  from  overwhelming  the  available 
food  resources.  A  1962  census  showed  that  the  herd  was 
much  too  large  for  the  usable  habitat,  and  it  was  evident 
that  control  measures  would  be  required  to  avoid  a  mas- 
sive die-off  from  under-nourishment  and  disease.  The 
current  management  goal  is  to  keep  the  total  deer  herd 
(there  are  a  number  of  whitetails  on  the  island  as  well  as 
the  sikas)  at  a  level  of  about  800  animals,  which  refuge 


Chincoteague  Hunts  for  the  Handicapped 


by  Gerald  Almy 


Three  years  ago  handicapped  persons  took  part  in 
an  experimental  deer  hunt  on  Chincoteague  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  southeastern  Virginia.  The  hunt 
was  so  successful  it  was  held  again  the  next  year  and  a 
third  time  this  past  fall.  The  results  were  little  short  of 
outstanding. 

During  the  78-79  hunt,  for  instance,  the  six  participat- 
ing hunters  bagged  10  deer,  each  hunter  taking  at  least 
one  animal.  The  largest  deer  was  a  six-point  sika  that 
dressed  out  at  85  pounds.  No  deer  were  wounded  and  not 
recovered. 

The  Chincoteague  deer  hunts  respresent  the  first  such 
outings  ever  organized  for  handicapped  persons  on  a 
national  wildlife  refuge. 

But  the  hunt  was  for  the  deer  as  much  as  the  hunters: 
like  most  wildlife  refuges,  Chincoteague  had  its  prob- 
lems with  animals  overpopulating  their  range  and 
becoming  susceptible  to  starvation  and  disease.  As  is  the 
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personnel  feel  the  island  habitat  can  support  optimally. 
The  sikas  are  dark,  reddish-brown  with  a  white  rump 
patch,  which  they  can  erect  when  alarmed.  They  have 
short  ears  and  small  antlers  with  two  or  three  tines 
branching  from  the  forward  edge  of  the  antler  beam 
(instead  of  from  the  rear  edge  like  whitetails.)  There  is 
also  a  marked  difference  in  the  way  they  run  because  of  a 
difference  in  shoulder  formation.  Every  deer  hunter 
knows  how  the  whitetail  bobs  and  weaves  as  it  bounds 
away.  Sikas,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  rather  peculiar 
gait,  described  by  Dr.  Handley  and  Ms.  Gordon  as  "a 
stiff-legged  bounding  trot,  more  or  less  pogo-stick-like," 
and  are  reportedly  not  physically  capable  of  the  abrupt 
weaving  of  the  whitetail. 

While  I  knew  that  there  was  an  annual  special 
permit  deer  hunt  on  the  Chincoteague  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  I'd  thought  little  about  it  for 
myself.  But  during  a  late  September  weekend  at  Chinco- 
teague, my  wife  and  I  went  one  cool,  wet  evening  on  the 
Refuge's  "Night  Safari."  About  20  of  us  rode  in  a  bus 
trailer  around  the  by-ways  of  the  refuge,  searching  the 
adjacent  marshes  and  woods  for  wildlife  with  spot- 
lights— and  we  found  them! 

(While  spotlighting  is  illegal  under  most  circumstan- 
ces, a  landowner  may  spotlight  deer  on  his  own  land  as 
long  as  no  firearms  are  in  his  possession  at  the  time.  The 
wildlife  refuge  falls  into  this  category.) 

We  saw  lots  of  sikas  and  a  handful  of  whitetails  dur- 
ing that  night  safari,  and  we  saw  a  couple  in  broad 
daylight,  too.  This  abundance  of  game  whetted  my  appe- 
tite (after  three  blank  deer  seasons)  and  before  leaving 
Chincoteague,  I  obtained  an  application  blank  and  copy 
of  the  ground  rules  for  the  1979  hunt.  I  found  that  while 
bow  hunters  who  could  meet  certain  stated  require- 
ments could  hunt  at  any  time  during  bow-hunting  sea- 
son, the  gun  hunt  was  as  strictly  regulated  as  any  hunt- 
ing arrangement  I'd  ever  experienced. 


The  refuge's  hunting  areas  were  divided  into  eleven 
sections,  and  two  of  these  were  set  aside  for  handicapped 
hunters.  (See  sidebar. J  One  hunter  per  week  would  be 
assigned  to  each  of  the  other  sections,  which  meant  that  a 
total  of  only  54  applicants  (nine  per  each  week  of  the 
six-week  season)  would  be  selected  in  a  drawing  to  be 
conducted  late  in  October.  Then  followed  a  series  of 
special  rules  governing  qualifications,  and  preparation 
for,  and  conducting  of,  the  hunt. 

Each  applicant  receives  with  his  or  her  application  a 
written  series  of  examination  questions;  every  question 
must  be  answered  correctly.  Then,  with  the  application, 
each  aspirant  must  furnish  a  certificate  that  he/she  has 
passed  a  recognized  hunter  safety  course. 

Each  applicant  must  provide  evidence  from  a  qualified 
source  that  he/she  could  put  a  bullet  into  a  12-inch  circle, 
firing  off-hand  at  50  yards,  with  the  weapon  he/she 
intended  to  use  in  the  hunt. 

Every  successful  applicant  must  participate  in  an 
orientation  briefing,  weapons  sighting-in,  and  area 
reconnaissance  session  on  the  Sunday  morning  preced- 
ing their  week  to  hunt. 

Finally,  every  weapon  permitted  on  the  refuge  has  to 
be  plugged  or  otherwise  limited  to  single  shot  capacity. 

Rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  hunt  are  also  stringent. 
Since  the  prime  objective  of  the  hunt  is  herd  man- 
agement, it  is  important  that  most  of  the  animals 
taken  be  does.  So  the  first  deer  (of  each  hunter's  limit  of 
three  for  the  week)  must  be  a  doe — or  an  antlerless  or 
spike  buck.  Of  the  next  two  permissible  animals,  one 
could  be  a  buck  or  stag,  but  it  must  have  five  points  or 
better.  And  the  third  deer  must  again  be  antlerless  or 
spike.  However,  only  two  adult  does  would  be  permitted. 
For  the  first  deer,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
would  issue  a  special  antlerless  deer  permit  furnished  by 
the  Game  Commission  when  the  animal  is  checked  in. 
Regular  Virginia  state  deer  tags  must  be  attached  to 


case  on  112  of  the  nation's  391  national  wildlife  refuges, 
controlled  public  hunting  is  used  to  keep  the  deer 
numbers  in  check.  The  hunts  have  always  been  quite 
successful.  With  thriving  populations  of  both  the  small 
sika  deer  and  the  more  common  whitetail,  participants 
typically  see  lots  of  animals  during  their  hunts.  The 
island,  which  features  dense  vegetation  and  tree  growth 
sprinkled  with  clearings  and  marshes,  generally  yields 
five  to  six  dozen  deer  a  year  to  participating  hunters. 

But  three  years  ago  the  apparent  perfection  of  this 
setup  was  shattered  when  a  handicapped  visitor  asked 
refuge  manager  J.C.  Appel  a  stinging  question:  "Why 
don't  you  want  me  here?" 

Appel  did  some  serious  pondering  after  that — and 
some  acting.  He  launched  a  vigorous  effort  to  improve 
services  for  handicapped  persons  visiting  the  eastern 
shore  refuge,  including  such  projects  as  ramps  over  sand 
dunes  for  the  handicapped  to  reach  the  beach,  lower 


phones  and  drinking  fountains,  and  wheelchair  wildlife 
trails.  Among  the  most  successful  of  his  efforts  was  the 
special  handicapped  hunt  that  has  now  become  an 
annual  tradition  on  Chincoteague. 

Sponsoring  the  event  were  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  Disabled  Sportsmen  of  America. 
Spokesman  Alan  Levitt  of  the  Fish  &  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice said  that  "it  was  so  successful  that  plans  were  deve- 
loped to  make  it  an  annual  event  and  Service  officials  are 
now  exploring  the  possiblility  of  conducting  hunts  for 
handicapped  sportsmen  on  some  of  the  national  wildlife 
refuges  which  use  public  hunting  programs  as  a  means  of 
managing  selected  wildlife  populations." 

"We  hope  this  hunt  will  be  used  as  a  model  which  will 
be  followed  on  other  federal  and  state  lands,"  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  Robert  Herbst  added. 
Tenative  plans  are  for  about  a  dozen  such  hunts  for  the 
handicapped  to  be  held  on  wildlife  refuges  throughout 
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each  deer  killed  after  that. 

Only  one  deer  might  be  shot  by  any  hunter  on  any  one 
day. 

And  only  one  hunter  in  any  area,  although  hunters  are 
permitted  to  be  accompanied  by  an  unarmed  companion, 
if  desired. 

Virginia  hunting  regulations  must  be  observed,  and  no 
creatures  other  than  deer  may  be  shot. 

Promptly  after  the  October  20  drawing,  I  was  deligh- 
ted to  receive  a  notification  that  my  name  had  been 
drawn  for  Area  10  for  the  week  beginning  December  31, 
the  last  week  of  the  1979  season.  I  was  at  the  refuge 
headquarters  at  9  A.M.  on  Sunday,  December  30. 

There,  refuge  biologist  Irvin  Ailes  gave  us  an  excellent 
briefing,  during  which  he  explained  the  reasons  behind 
some  of  what  might  appear  to  some  to  be  unduly  restric- 
tive rulings.  Of  principal  interest  to  us  all,  of  course,  was 
the  single  shot  requirement  (all  weapons  were  inspected 
by  Ailes  prior  to  his  briefing). 

He  explained  the  careful  design  in  this  regulation:  it 
limits  the  number  of  bullets  which  might  be  flying  over 
the  flat  marshes  and  wood  lots  of  Assateague,  and  redu- 
ces to  a  minimum  the  potential  for  spooking  all  wildlife 
on  the  refuge,  since  the  occasional  single  shot  creates 
relatively  little  general  disturbance.  But  most  important, 
it  generates  a  particularly  careful  attitude  by  hunters. 
People  who  have  only  one  shot  are  likely  to  take  special 
pains  to  make  it  good,  with  consequent  reduction  in 
wounded  animals  as  well  as  danger  to  passers-by. 

The  second  rule  which  brought  forth  questions  was 
the  five-point-or-better  requirement  for  buck  or  stag. 
Again,  the  principal  aim  is  to  make  hunters  careful. 
Check  out  and  know  what  you're  shooting  at  before  you 
pull  the  trigger.  He  told  us  of  one  hunter  who  brought  in  a 
four-pointer  and  was  given  a  written  reprimand  and  note 
in  his  record/the  deer  had  been  confiscated  (though  not 
the  doe  he  shot  first),  and  his  case  had  been  remanded  to 


the  local  U.S.  district  court  where  he  faces  a  possible 
maximum  fine  of  $500.  They  mean  business! 

After  the  briefing,  Ailes  took  us  on  a  tour  of  the 
refuge  and  to  the  NASA  shooting  range  on 
Wallop's  Island,  where  we  were  each  required  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  our  weapons  were  correctly 
sighted-in  by  putting  a  round  into  a  12-inch  bull  at  50 
yards.  By  the  time  we  were  on  our  own,  we  were  sure  of 
one  thing — there  were  no  slobs  among  us. 

And  the  rewards  were  great.  Each  of  us  had  a  sizeable 
chunk  of  top  flight  deer  habitat  all  to  himself  for  one 
whole  week,  with  a  potential  limit  of  three  deer — one 
more  than  anyone  else  in  Virginia — and  the  equivalent  of 
a  private  and  well-stocked  preserve  in  which  to  collect  it. 
And  each  had  the  assurance  that  his  neighbors  in  adja- 
cent preserves  were  as  well  qualified  and  as  carefully 
coached  as  himself.  All  for  a  down  payment  of  $10  and 
the  investment  we'd  each  put  in  to  qualifying  and  agree- 
ing to  the  few,  if  restrictive,  rules  of  the  game. 

And  who  could  fail  to  get  a  charge  out  of  the  game  and 
wildlife  seen  on  the  long  drive  up  to  his  area  each  morn- 
ing in  the  dark?  (Even  if  that  proved  to  be  his  last  sight  of 
deer  for  the  day.)  If  54  hunters  (not  counting  either  bow 
hunters  or  handicapped  hunters,  who  get  their  share)  got 
even  two  of  their  three  deer  each,  the  annual  kill  would 
be  104  deer.  In  the  1979  season,  including  bow  hunters 
and  handicapped  hunters,  the  total  kill  was  15  whitetails 
and  58  sikas.  It's  no  fish-in-a-barrel  deal  at  all.  Only  four 
of  our  group  of  nine  collected  one  deer,  and  only  one  got 
more  than  one.  There  are  plenty  of  deer  there,  but  the 
cover  is  dense.  And  these  animals  are  as  smart  as  any  at 
keeping  out  of  trouble. 

Deer  hunting  on  the  Chincoteague  Refuge  is  a  con- 
trolled hunt  in  which  the  hunters  are  subject  to  tighter 
controls  than  the  deer.  It's  not  everybody's  cup  of  tea.  But 
I  enjoyed  every  minute  I  spent  there,  and  if  my  name  is 
drawn,  I'll  be  back  again  this  year.  D 


the  country  this  year.  The  hunts  will  be  widely  public- 
ized in  local  newspapers. 

Like  the  other  hunts  on  the  refuge,  the  rules  and 
requirements  are  stringent. 

To  qualify  for  the  prototype  Chincoteague  hunt,  the  six 
members  of  the  Disabled  Sportsmen  of  America  had  to 
pass  a  state  hunter  safety  course.  They  also  were 
required  to  score  100  percent  on  a  test  dealing  with 
current  refuge  and  state  hunting  regulations.  Finally,  the 
hunters  had  to  demonstrate  their  proficiency  with  a  fire- 
arm by  placing  three  consecutive  rifle  shots  into  a  12- 
inch  bullseye  at  50  yards. 

Rules  for  hunting  on  Chincoteague  (taking  a  mature 
doe. before  a  buck  can  be  shot,  etc.)  are  the  same  for 
handicapped  hunters  as  for  other  hunters.  The  idea 
behind  all  the  regulations  is  the  same:  "We  want  you  to 
think  about  it  before  you  shoot,"  says  Manager  Appel. 

Access  to  the  hunting  areas  is  via  the  Pony  Pen  Trail,  a 


1.7  mile  path  of  asphalt  that  winds  through  the  pine 
forest,  greenbriar  thickets  and  salt  marsh. 

Each  hunter  is  accompanied  by  a  helper— refuge 
workers  and  other  volunteers — to  aid  them  in  moving 
their  wheelchairs  through  the  bogs  and  thick  brush  and 
for  dragging  out  and  dressing  downed  deer.  The  handi- 
capped hunters  have  needed  little  sympathy  or  special 
treatment,  except  where  they  were  physically  unable  to 
perform  a  task  because  of  their  condition. 

The  78-79  hunt  took  place  during  a  cold,  rainy  period 
in  November,  and  the  disabled  sportsmen  sat  for  long 
vigils,  patiently  waiting  for  the  clean,  one-shot  kills  they 
were  seeking. 

Handicapped  and  non-handicapped  hunters  can  obtain 
information  on  Chincoteague's  deer  hunting  and  applica- 
tions for  next  year's  archery  and  stag  hunts  by  writing 
the  Refuge  Manager,  Chincoteague  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  P.O.  Box  62,  Chincoteague,  Virginia  23336.  □ 
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A  Fall  Palette 

^         Nature's  artistry  is 
never  more  dramatic  than 
in  an  autumn  landscape 
in  Virginia. 

A  photo  essay  by  Hal  Brainerd 
VHF? 
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Leaves  as  bright  as  fire  flutter  to  the 
ground,  cool  and  light  as  snowflakes.  An 
abandoned  farm  silently  tells  a  story.  A 
valley  dotted  with  tiny  houses  beckons.  A 
sunset  promises  a  peaceful  rest. 

What  is  more  inviting  than  autumn 
in  Virginia?  Since  a  picture  is  worth  a 
thousand  words,  let  Hal  Brainerd's  pho- 
tographs speak  to  you.  □ 


The  photo  on  the  left  shows  a  reforested  area  without  multiple  use  modifications;  note  the  difference  in  the  photo  on  the  right,  depicting  an  area 
reforested  with  modifications  as  adopted  by  Westvaco's  Timberlands  Division.  Virginia  Woodlands. 
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Joe  Co/fins.  Manager  of  Virginia  Woodlands  for  Westvaco's  Timberlands  Division,  accepts  a  certificate  of  recognition 
from  the  Game  Commission,  presented  by  jack  Raybourne.  Game  Division  chief. 
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by  Harold  Trumbo  and  Jared  Sims 

Westvaco  Corporation's  Timberlands  Division,  Virginia  Woodlands,  received  a 
certificate  of  recognition  from  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  at 
the  Commission's  August  meeting  in  Richmond.  The  award  commends  West- 
vaco's  venture  into  a  new  and  bold  management  concept  for  industrial  forest  lands  in 
Virginia. 

A  major  concern  of  the  forest  industry  in  the  Tidewater  and  Piedmont  regions  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  the  production  of  highest  yields  of  wood  products.  Management 
practices  generally  consist  of  replacing  slower  growing  hardwood  species  with  faster 
growing  pines.  These  practices  have  a  profound  impact  on  wildlife  habitat.  The 
conversion  of  large  acreages  to  pine  plantations  may  cause  a  lack  of  proper  habitat 
diversity  unless  changes  are  incorporated  to  offset  these  losses. 

In  the  early  1970's,  Westvaco  improved  their  Multiple  Use  Forest  Management 
Program  on  their  Virginia  timberlands  by  modifying  their  cutting  practices,  including 
leaving  strips,  200  to  400  feet  wide,  of  uncut  hardwoods  between  pine  plantations,  and 
leaving  natural  hardwoods  along  streams.  Where  possible,  these  hardwood  corridors 
connect  with  other  uncut  hardwood  areas,  thus  providing  for  continuous  wildlife 
travel  lanes.  This  creates  a  diversity  that  better  meets  the  requirements  of  a  greater 
number  of  wildlife  species.  Further,  this  improves  water  quality  by  providing  filter 
strips  for  soil  erosion  control.  Such  modifications  are  also  helpful  in  checking  the 
spread  of  wildfire. 

Through  these  multiple-use  practices,  hunting  opportunities  on  company  lands  are 
greatly  improved.  The  company's  timberlands  are  open  to  public  hunting  on  a  permit  or 
lease  basis.  Westvaco  is  also  recognized  for  its  active  participation  in  Operation 
Respect  as  well  as  its  assistance  in  wildlife  research. 

In  appreciation  for  all  these  efforts,  the  Game  Commission,  represented  by  game 
division  chief  Jack  Ray  bourne,  presented  a  certificate  of  recognition  tothe  company  at 
the  Commission's  August  28  meeting  in  Richmond.  The  certificate,  accepted  by  Joe 
Collins  on  behalf  of  Westvaco's  Timberlands  Division,  Virginia  Woodlands,  read, 
"CERTIFICATE  OF  RECOGNITION,  Timberlands  Division,  in  recognition  and  appre- 
ciation of  Westvaco's  Virginia  Woodlands  significant  contribution  to  the  Common- 
wealth's fish  and  wildlife  resources  through  voluntary  modifications  of  its  private 
industrial  forest  management  programs  which  have  resujted  in  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  and  diversity  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat." 

Harold  Trumbo  is  a  supervising  game  biologist  for  the  Game  Commission.  Jared  Sims 
is  the  Commission  forester. 

Forest 
Management 

Works  for  Wildlife 
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It  Appears  to  Me 


by  Curly 


.  .  .A  PERSON  OUGHT  TO  HAVE 
ONE 

One  of  my  many  problems  is  that  I 
can't  recall  a  place  or  location  where  I 
have  lived  or  visited  that  didn't  have 
some  appeal  for  me.  Another  of  my 
idiocyncrisies  is  that  I  like  all  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year  equally.  I  will  admit, 
however,  that  if  there  were  a  show- 
down I  would  have  to  choose  autumn 
for  more  reasons  than  this  space  allows 
me  to  list.  That  leads  me  to  suggest 
that  you  just  might  be  interested  in 
visiting  one  of  Virginia's  most  beauti- 
ful areas  this  fall.  I  refer  you  to  Mount 
Rogers  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Down  there  you  will 
find  the  Mount  Rogers  National  Recrea- 
tional Area  consisting  of  some  100,000 
acres  of  National  Forest  Land  which  is 
available  for  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. Having  been  there  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  I  can  heartily  recommend 
that  you  visit  it  this  time  of  year. 
Mount  Rogers  features  diverse  vegeta- 
tion, spruce-fir  forests  flanked  by 
northern  hardwoods  and  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  rhododendrons,  all  of 
which  adds  to  the  spectacular  view  of 
the  surrounding  states  from  the  high- 
est point  in  Virginia.  To  whet  your 
appetite,  you  can  get  free  copies  of 
three  brochures  which  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Drop 
a  line  to  Mount  Rogers  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  Route  1,  Box  303,  Marion, 
Virginia  24354  and  request  "Recrea- 
tion Areas,"  "Circuit  Hikes,"  and/or 
"Horseback  Riding." 

One  of  the  questions  asked  most 
frequently  of  personnel  at  the  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
concerns  maps.  Although  we  do  pro- 
duce some  specialized  maps  of  our 
Wildlife  Management  Areas,  boat  land- 
ings and  such,  we  are  not  in  the  map 
business  per  se.  For  the  most  part,  the 
person  interested  in  maps  is  looking 
for  the  one  that  gives  the  best  detail 
and  chances  are  that  the  good  folks 
down  at  the  Division  of  Mineral 
Resources  in  Charlottesville  have  ex- 
actly what  is  being  sought.  If  you  have 
never  had  the  good  fortune  of  dealing 
with  them,  you  are  in  for  a  treat.  Not 
only  that,  but  they  have  a  whole  passel 


of  maps  both  special  and  general  that 
run  the  gamut  from  geophysical  maps 
on  gravity  or  aeromagnetic  values  to 
the  ever-popular  7V2-minute  quadran- 
gles. The  latter  maps  are  at  a  scale  of 
1:24,000  (1  inch  =  2,000  feet)  in  size  27  x 
22  inches.  The  maps  sell  for  $1.25  each 
plus  mailing  charges,  but  the  index  to 
the  more  than  800  maps  which  cover 
the  state  is  free.  If  you  have  a  map 
lover  in  the  family,  get  yourself  an 
index  and  order  a  map  as  a  Christmas 
gift.  Write  to  the  Virginia  Division  of 
Mineral  Resources,  Box  3667,  Charlot- 
tesville, Virginia  22903  requesting  the 
index  or  information.  Their  phone 
number  is  804/293-5121. 

You  may  recall  some  time  ago  we 
mentioned  a  number  of  wonderful  bro- 
chures about  seafood  species  which 
were  available  free  from  the  Virginia 
Institute  of  Marine  Science.  Well,  sir, 
they  have  done  it  again  with  some 
brand  new  publications  about  seafood 
which  are  also  free  and  will  be,  I  am 
certain,  in  great  demand.  The  follow- 
ing brochures  are  available  by  request- 
ing any  or  all  from  Virginia  Institute  of 
Marine  Science,  Sea  Grant  Marine 
Advisory  Services,  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  Gloucester  Point,  Virginia 
23062:  The  Blue  Fin  Tuna;  The  Soft- 
sheii  Crab;  The  American  Oyster;  The 
Blue  Crab;  The  Hard  Clam;  The 
Monkfish. 

Next,  let  me  tip  you  off  to  an  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  give  freely  of  your- 
selves to  a  needy  and  most  worthwhile 
cause.  I  am  not  talking  about  your 
money.  .  .it's  your  brainpower.  If  you 
have  some  ideas  about  how  to  develop 
innovative  programs  for  grades  7 
through  9  on  the  touchy  subject  of 
toxic  substances  in  Virginia,  please  get 
in  touch  with  Virginia  Environmental 
Endowment,  P.O.  Box  790,  Richmond, 
Virginia  23206  this  month,  or  call  them 
for  information  at  804/644-5000. 


.  ,  .FOR  YOUR  BOOKSHELF 

If  you  are  really  into  fishing  and 
want  to  back  up  your  seemingly  end- 
less source  of  wisdom,  knowledge  and 
expertise,  it  would  probably  be  wise  to 
have  on  hand  a  copy  of  Cliff  Nether- 
ton's  book  The  History  of  the  Sport  of 
Casting.  Cliff  has  packed  an  unbeliev- 
able amount  of  information  about  peo- 
ple, events,  records,  tackle,  literature 
and  early  times  into  385  delightful 
pages.  A  random  example  of  some  his- 
tory that  I'll  be  you  didn't  know  is  that 
"the  angler's  club  of  New  York  held  a 
very  successful  7th  Annual  Tourna- 
ment under  rules  adopted  to  make 
casting  approximate  stream  conditions. 
Several  of  those  rules  were  adopted  by 
the  N.A.S.A.C.  On  June  18,  1912  in  a 
club  meet,  C.E.  Legenfelter  cast  a  V2  oz. 
bait  251  feet,  a  distance  not  exceeded  in 
a  national  meet  until  1914  when  he  cast 
274  feet."  History  of  Sport  Casting  is 
available  in  paperback  for  $14.95  plus 
$1.55  for  mailing  from  ACEF  Publica- 
tions, P.O.  Box  182,  Herndon,  Virginia 
22070. 

In  the  recent  past,  I  have  mentioned 
some  tips  about  saving  energy  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  time  to  talk  about  how 
to  take  advantage  of  our  labors.  .  .tax- 
wise.  A  really  complete  guidebook 
about  claiming  tax  credits  for  energy- 
saving  expenditures  has  been  produced 
by  Packard  Press.  Entitled  Home- 
owner's Energy  Tax  Guide,  this  gem 
incorporates  all  of  the  information 
necessary  for  the  consumer  to  apply 
for  those  incentives  to  save  energy. 
The  publication  is  designed  to  increase 
consumer  awareness  of  the  tax  credits 
and  help  them  claim  the  credits  which 
are  available  to  them  under  the  law. 
Home  Owner's  Tax  Guide  is  for  sale  at 
$5.00  from  Packard  Press,  10th  and 
Spring  Garden  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  19123. 

.  .   AND  THEN 

"It  is  inconceivable  to  me  than  an 
ethical  relation  to  land  can  exist  with- 
out love,  respect  and  admiration  for 
land,  and  a  high  regard  for  its  value.  By 
value  I,  of  course,  mean  something  far 
broader  than  mere  economic  value;  I 
mean  value  in  the  philosophical  sense." 
Aldo  Leopold,  Sand  County  Almanac. 
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Growing  Up  Outdoors 


by  Sarah  Bartenstein 

A  Potpourri 

Now  that  November  is  here,  there 
may  be  some  days  when  you 
don't  want  to  play  outdoors. 
You  might  want  to  sit  by  the  fire  read- 
ing a  book,  sipping  some  hot  chocolate. 
You  might  want  to  play  indoor  games 
with  your  friends.  Perhaps  you  have  a 
favorite  indoor  hobby,  like  sewing  or 
painting  or  carpentry.  In  any  case, 
staying  indoors  doesn't  mean  you  have 
to  forget  about  the  outdoors.  This 
month,  we've  gathered  some  "indoor- 
outdoor"  games.  They're  puzzles  and 
games  about  the  outdoors  that  you  can 
play  indoors. 

So,  here's  a  potpourri  of  indoor- 
outdoor  activities.  (Who  knows  what 
"potpourri"  means?) 

All  answers  are  at  the  end  of  this 
page.  Don't  peek! 

Match  the  Words 

Everybody  knows  that  500  head  of 
cattle  is  a  herd,  that  95  sheep  is  a  flock, 
and  that  42  fish  is  a  school.  But  what 
about  17  bears,  6  ravens  or  a  houseful 
of  cockroaches?  Match  the  following 
collective  nouns  to  the  animals  they 
describe.  Each  answer  may  be  used 
only  once. 

1.  An  aerie  or  unkindness  of 

2.  A  bed  or  den  of 

3.  A  cast  (two)  or  a  flight  of 

4.  A  flock  of 

5.  A  gang  of 

6.  An  intrusion  of 

7.  A    muster,    ostentation,    or    pride    of 

8.  A  rookery  of 

9.  A  sleuthe,  slewthe,  sloth  or  slought 
of 

10.  A  shoal  of 


A. 

Albatross 

B. 

Bears 

C. 

Cockroaches 

D. 

Elks 

E. 

Goshawks 

F. 

Lice 

G. 

Minnows 

H 

Peacocks 

I. 

Ravens 

I- 

Snakes 

William  Holton 


Don't  Forget  Your 

Featherea 

Friends 

Don't  forget  that  birds  have  a  diffi- 
cult time  finding  food  during  the  win- 
ter. You  can  help — and  you'll  have  a 
good  opportunity  to  observe  those  birds 
that  don't  migrate  for  the  winter. 

What  should  you  feed  birds?  It 
depends  on  the  bird,  but  you  can  gen- 
erally feed  them  things  that  you  already 
have  on  hand,  from  leftovers  to  raisins. 
Here  are  some  suggestions: 

Woodpeckers  like  suet.  (Suet  is 
another  word  for  animal  fat.)  You  can 
get  chunks  of  it  from  a  butcher,  or  you 
can  save  fat  and  oil  from  cooking, 
pouring  it  off  into  a  can  and  put  it  in 
your  refrigerator  until  hit  hardens.  (Be 
sure  to  get  one  of  your  parents  to  help 
you  pour  cooking  grease  into  a  con- 
tainer if  it  is  still  hot — hot  grease  is 
dangerous.) 

Nuthatches  like  suet  and  raisins. 
Mockingbirds  like  raisins,  peanut  but- 
ter, and  table  scraps. 

Cardinals  and  doves  like  cracked 
corn.  Chickadees  will  eat  cracked  nuts. 
Cardinals  will  also  eat  sunflower 
seeds — so  will  grosbeaks. 

You  don't  need  a  fancy  bird  feeder  to 
feed  birds.  You  can  scatter  food  for 
birds  under  a  tree,  or  on  your  window- 
sill  outdoors.  Sometimes  you  can 
fashion  a  simple  bird  feeder  in  the  hol- 
low of  a  tree  for  woodpeckers  or  nut- 
hatches. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more 
about  feeding  birds,  or  about  building 
a  bird  feeder,  you  can  write  to  us  and 
request  one  of  our  reprints:  "Feeding 
Birds,"  "Nesting  Boxes  and  Bird 
Houses,"  or  "Backyard  Habitats."  The 
address  is  Education  Division,  Virgi- 
nia Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  11104, 
Richmond,  Virginia  232301104. 

Bird  Words  to 
Unscramble 

1.  odopwerkec     

2.  utbrpnetuatre 

3.  isarni 

4.  steu 

5.  edess 

6.  rocnraccekd     

7.  burcmdrebas 

8.  tachutnh     

9.  blateparcss 

10.  ladiracn     


Nature  Definitions 

This  game  is  an  off-shoot  of  the 
game  "Hink-Pink."  The  definition  must 
be  two  words  that  rhyme.  The  subject 
can  be  wildlife,  plants  or  whatever  you 
choose.  See  if  you  can  make  up  some  of 
you  own. 

1.  happy  evergreen 

2.  thin  bird 

3.  an  intoxicated  "smelly"  animal 


4.  fresh  water  reptile  . 

5.  prevent  forest  fires 

6.  tree  branch 

7.  fee  for  camping 

8.  nocturnal  insect 


9.  mild-mannered  goose 

10.  healthy  tree 


11.  frown  of  a  wise  bird  _ 

12.  a  shower,  not  electric 

13.  criminal  shellfish 


-Dorothy  Beecher  Artes 
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by  Randall  Shank 


Hunt  the  Nooks 
and  Crannies  for 

QUAIL 


photographs  by  Archie  Johnson 


For  it  to  have  been  the  opening  day  of  quail  season,  I  had 
not  had  much  luck.  On  the  farms  that  I  had  permission  to 
hunt,  I  found  little  or  no  game  on  the  cut-over  corn  and 
soybean  fields.  At  the  end  of  the  day  in  desperation  I  decided 
to  hunt  a  powerline  right  of  way  that  crossed  through  some 
industrial  forest  land. 

Cresting  a  hill  underneath  the  immense  towers  belonging  to 
the  electric  utility,  I  spotted  my  Brittany  spaniel  on  point.  As  I 
approached  the  trembling  pup,  birds  scattered  in  all  directions 
as  the  covey  exploded.  I  managed  to  squeeze  off  one  shot 
before  the  birds  disappeared  into  the  nearby  forest.  We 
quickly  recovered  a  fallen  bird,  but  darkness  prevented  us 
from  pursuing  any  singles. 

Many  hours  of  anticipation  preceded  the  opening  day. 
Lying  awake  at  night  I  would  visualize  a  rising  covey  in  the 
middle  of  a  broad  expanse  of  farmland.  Two  quail  would  fall 
before  my  gun  as  the  other  birds  landed  off  in  the  distance.  I 
would  imagine  us  getting  two  or  three  singles  before  we 
moved  on  to  find  another  covey  in  the  same  general  area. 

It  doesn't  often  happen  like  that  anymore.  And  since  the 
covey  rose  on  that  small  piece  of  ground  under  the  powerlines, 
I  have  realized  that  most  of  my  covey  finds  have  been  on 
similar  nooks  and  crannies  that  are  undisturbed  by  man. 
These  small,  out-of-the-way  places  can  be  found  on  the  farm, 
but  they  are  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  locate.  This  is 
why. 

Today's  farmer  is  maximizing  the  use  of  his  land  to  grow 
more  food  than  ever  before.  Farming  methods  have  changed, 
and  with  these  changes,  the  living  patterns  and  continued 
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the  numbers  of  the  bobwhite  have  been  altered. 

In  eastern  Virginia,  a  typical  60-acre  tract  may  have 
herbicides  and  insecticides  incorporated  into  the  field  in 
April.  The  insects  and  weeds  that  would  ordinarily  pro- 
vide food  for  quail  are  eliminated.  Corn  is  planted  and 
through  cultivation  or  with  pesticides,  the  field  is  kept 
free  of  weeds  and  bugs.  Corn  is  harvested  in  September 
with  the  land  then  being  plowed,  and  small  grains  are 
sowed.  An  insecticide  will  be  used  if  needed.  The  wheat, 
barley,  or  oats  will  mature  in  the  spring  and  more  often 
than  not,  provide  ideal  nesting  sites  for  quail.  However, 
when  the  crop  is  harvested  in  June,  the  nests  will  be 
destroyed. 

Soybeans  are  then  planted  in  this  double  cropped  field 
at  the  end  of  June  with  the  weeds  being  controlled  as 
much  as  possible.  If  need  be,  insecticides  will  be  applied 
in  August  or  September. 

It  becomes  fairly  obvious  that  quail  have  little  in  the 
way  of  food  to  attract  them  to  these  areas.  With  no  food 
available,  they  move  on  to  other  locations  where  their 
habitat  requirements  can  be  met. 

The  bobwhite  has  adapted  to  a  changing  agriculture. 
Research  has  shown  that  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  quail 
winter  food  on  40  acres  of  otherwise  good  quail  habitat 
can  triple  the  quail  population  in  that  given  area.  Quail 
eat  a  wide  variety  of  foods.  Some  items  in  their  diet 
include  foods  from  small  grains,  ragweed,  lespedeza, 
acorns,  black  locust  seed,  insects,  and  other  weed  seed. 

Food  is  a  problem  for  quail — particularly  in  the  late 
fall  and  winter  when  the  insect  supply  has  been  elimi- 
nated. Because  of  this,  food  is  very  often  the  limiting 
factor  in  a  given  habitat  for  quail. 

The  other  important  elements  of  a  wild  animal's  habi- 
tat are  shelter  and  water.  The  shelter  utilized  by  a  covey 
might  include  dense  growth  in  a  patch  of  woods.  Because 
of  its  relative  abundance,  shelter  is  not  the  limiting  factor 
most  often  found  in  the  home  territory  of  a  covey  of  quail. 

Water  requirements  for  quail  are  not  too  stringent.  A 
puddle  of  water,  a  droplet  of  dew  from  a  blade  of  grass,  or 
a  small  spring  can  often  provide  enough  water  to  satisfy 
a  quail's  thirst.  But  during  times  of  drought  such  as  in 
1977  and  1980,  the  quail  needs  a  dependable  water 
supply.  A  creek  or  pond  will  carry  a  covey  through  dry 
summers. 

If  you  put  all  three  together — the  necessary  kinds  of 
food,  shelter,  and  water — then  you  have  the  basic 
requirements  of  wildlife.  All  three  are  needed  in  a  given 
area  for  wildlife  to  survive.  Today's  farms  have  elimi- 
nated a  large  portion  of  the  food  and  cover  sources  for 
quail,  but  the  small  niches  that  harbor  the  bobwhite  can 
still  be  found. 

A  great  deal  of  farmland  in  Virginia  is  not  suitable  for 
cultivation.  A  drainage  ditch  through  the  middle  of  a 
corn  field  may  provide  enough  weeds  for  food  and  shelter 
for  a  covey  of  birds.  The  edge  effect  would  be  another 
drawing  card. 

Edge  is  important.  Any  overgrown  area  that  borders 
an  open  area  can  provide  a  home  for  quail.  For  example,  I 
wasabletotrainasetterinthe  offseason  on  a  covey  that 
lived  in  the  overgrown  honeysuckle  bordering  the  farm 
lane  where  I  lived.  A  three-acre  weed  field  adjoined  the 
driveway.  The  farm  itself  was  over  seven  hundred  acres 
in  size  with  the  whole  place  in  pasture.  There  were  only 
two  coveys  of  birds  on  the  farm  and  the  other  covey 
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frequented  a  five-acre  corner  not  being  utilized  by  the 
cattle.  The  home  for  this  covey  was  overgrown  with 
broomsedge,  blackberries,  and  other  weeds.  The  woodlot 
provided  the  edge  and  cover.  Water  was  abundant  all 
over  the  farm. 

These  two  coveys  had  found  their  niches  on  the  farm 
and  the  areas  were  respectfully  occupied  by  a  covey  year 
after  year.  The  rest  of  the  farm  was  barren  of  birds. 

Quail  have  moved  from  the  broad,  open  expanses  to 
these  mini-habitats  that  may  just  be  a  few  acres  in  size.  It 
is  up  to  the  hunter  to  find  these  often  overlooked  edges 
and  corner  if  he  expects  to  find  birds. 

Generally,  there  are  three  areas  in  Virginia  that  are 
easily  accessible  to  the  upland  gunner  who  is  looking  for 
bobwhite  hangouts.  One,  hunt  the  edges  and  open  areas 
that  border  or  that  are  contained  within  the  national  and 
state  forests,  and  the  corporate  timberlands.  Quail  will 
move  into  clearcut  areas  and  remain  for  several  years 
until  the  newly  planted  trees  take  hold  and  become  the 
dominant  species  present.  But  best  of  all  are  the  small 
corners  that  border  roads,  creeks,  and  hillsides  that  are 
not  being  used  by  the  tree  growers  to  grow  timber. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
hunt  a  resident  covey  of  quail  on  a  piece  of  land  not  over 
two  acres  in  size.  At  that  spot,  a  fast-flowing  stream 
parallels  a  paved  country  road,  forcing  the  hunter  to 
cross  the  stream  and  thus  get  his  feet  soaked.  This  incon- 
venience explains  why  no  one  else  hunts  this  covey.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  stream  on  one  side  and  national  forest  on 
the  other,  these  two  acres  of  weed-infested  quail  heaven 
always  have  birds  on  it.  Occasionally,  a  grouse  or  wood- 
cock can  also  be  flushed.  There  are  many  other  such 
areas  that  border  forest  land,  and  potentially  hold  quail. 

The  second  general  area  to  hunt  for  quail  is  in  those 
places  that  have  been  neglected  by  man.  These  hunting 
grounds  are  small  in  size  (man  neglects  very  little  these 
days),  and  may  be  found  anywhere.  An  abandoned  farm, 
part  of  a  working  farm  that  is  difficult  to  cultivate,  or 
possibly  an  undeveloped  subdivision  where  the  land  is 
being  reverted  back  to  nature — these  spots  can  all  hold 
quail. 

I  work  my  dog  on  a  covey  that  spends  its  time  between 
a  five-acre  ragweed  field  and  a  patch  of  wood  with  a 
creek  running  through  it.  A  dead  end  street  that  has  not 
yet  been  developed  with  houses  provides  the  access  to 
this  mini-habitat  for  quail. 

The  third  small  area  that  will  usually  hold  birds  is  the 
open  space  found  under  power  line  rights-of-way.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  obstruction  of  the  lines,  trees  are  not 
allowed  to  grow.  Weeds  proliferate,  and  if  there  is  a 
water  source  nearby,  this  can  be  a  bobwhite  hotspot. 

The  small  edges  and  corners  that  contain  suitable  food, 
water,  and  shelter  for  quail  are  often  overlooked  by  the 
upland  gunner.  Like  other  wildlife,  quail  will  seek  and  fill 
their  own  niche  in  the  total  environment.  For  the  hunter, 
finding  the  right  kind  of  quail  habitat  may  mean  driving 
to  several  different  hunting  spots  during  a  day's  hunt.  By 
finding  and  then  hunting  for  quail  in  these  small  nooks 
and  crannies,  a  good  day  afield  can  be  had  when  one's 
stand-by  coverts  fail.  □ 

Randall  Shank  iives  in  Aylett,  Virginia.  He  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Virginia  Wildlife;  his  article  on  amateur 
bird  dog  field  trials.  Tried  and  True,  appeared  in  the  June 
1981  issue. 
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Personalities 


by  Francis  N.  Satterlee 


Dalton 

Appoints  New 
Commissioners 


Governor  John  N.  Dalton  has  ap- 
pointed three  new  Commissioners  to 
the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  effective  July  1,  1981.  The 
new  appointees  replace  Commission- 


ers Ralph  L.  Weaver,  Dolph  Hays  and 
Richard  E.  Watkins,  whose  terms 
expired  June  30, 1981.  Virginia  Wildlife 
takes  this  opportunity  to  introduce  our 
readers  to  the  new  appointees. 


A.  Frank  T.  Sutton,  III.  Commissioner 
representing  the  Third  Congressional 
District  (Henrico  County,  part  of 
Chesterfield  County  and  Richmond 
City).  Mr.  Sutton  is  a  resident  of 
Richmond  and  is  president  of  the 
Commonwealth  Gas  Pipeline  Cor- 
poration, with  headquarters  in  that 
city. 


W.  Frank  Chapman,  Jr.  Commis- 
sioner representing  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  (Alleghany,  Am- 
herst, Augusta,  Bath,  Bedford,  Bote- 
tourt, Highland,  Roanoke  and  Rock- 
bridge counties;  Bedford,  Buena 
Vista,  Clifton  Forge,  Covington. 
Lexington,  Lynchburg,  Roanoke, 
Salem,  Staunton  and  Waynesboro 
cities).  Mr.  Chapman  is  President  of 
Chapman-Taney-Painter- Logan,  Incor- 
porated, an  independent  insurance 
agency  located  in  his  home  town, 
Salem. 


I.  Lee  Potter.  Commissioner  repre- 
senting the  Tenth  Congressional 
District  (Arlington  and  Loudoun 
counties,  part  of  Fairfax  County: 
Falls  Church  and  Fairfax  cities).  Mr. 
Potter  is  in  the  real  estate  and 
investment  business  in  northern 
Virginia  and  makes  his  home  in 
Arlington.  D 
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Line  20 
A  Lifeline 
For  Wildlife 

Using  line  20  on  your  Virginia  State 
Income  Tax  Form  may  be  the  most 
important  thing  you  do  for  wildlife  this 
year.  Line  20  is  a  new  lifeline  for  all  the 
animals  that  roam  Virginia's  forests 
and  fly  her  skies.  It's  your  chance  to 
provide  better  care  for  all  of  nature's 
creatures,  and,  in  fact,  see  to  it  that 
some  of  our  endangered  species  have 
the  chance  to  live  at  all. 

This  break  for  wildlife  is  a  tax  break 
for  you,  and  it  costs  you  little  more 
than  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  Use  line  20  to 
give  a  portion  of  your  tax  refund  to 
save  wildlife  in  Virginia,  and  next  year 
you  can  use  this  contribution  as  a  tax 
deduction.  It  costs  you  very  little  and 
the  benefit  to  our  friends  in  the  forests 
is  enormous. 

If  you  are  not  so  lucky  as  to  have  a 
refund  coming,  you  can  still  get  in  on 
the  action.  You  may  contribute  any 
amount  to  the  non-game  program. 
Simply  mail  your  contribution  to  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  P.O.  Box  11104,  Richmond, 
Virginia  23230-1104  ATTN:  Nongame 
Program.  We'll  send  you  a  receipt  you 
may  use  to  support  your  tax  deduction 
next  year. 

Why  is  your  contribution  so  impor- 
tant? The  Virginia  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  has  always  been 
concerned  about  the  well  being  of  non- 
game  wildlife.  Those  animals  and  birds 
that  are  not  traditionally  hunted  and 
fished  for  have  benefitted  from  man- 
agement programs  and  law  enforce- 
ment activities  provided  by  the  Com- 
mission. But,  the  main  thrust  of  the 
Game  Commission's  work  has  been 
toward  the  care  and  protection  of  game 
animals  and  sport  fish.  And  with  good 
reason:  the  state's  hunters  and  fisher- 
men, through  their  license  fees,  paid 
the  bill — the  entire  bill  for  all  wildlife 
activities  carried  out  by  the  Game 
Commission — the  only  agency  in  the 
state  dealing  directly  with  birds  and 
animals. 

Now  everyone  can  join  the  cam- 
paign! Senate  Bill  551,  passed  by  the 
1981  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
established  this  system  which  allows 
taxpayers  to  designate  part  or  all  of 


their  income  tax  refund  to  the  non- 
game  wildlife  fund.  The  fund  will  aid 
all  forms  of  wildlife  that  are  not  hunted, 
fished  or  trapped — mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  mollusks,  fish,  amphibians, 
crustaceans  and  other  invertebrates. 

We  need  your  tax  refund  dollars  to 
do  some  important  work  for  non-game 
wildlife.  The  first  part  of  the  Game 
Commission's  plan  for  utilizing  these 
funds  will  be  the  development  of  a  data 
base  listing  the  species  habitat  require- 
ments and  life  histories  of  all  species 
found  in  Virginia.  In  simplest  terms, 
we  need  to  know  what  is  out  there  and 
what  they  need  in  order  to  continue 
their  valuable  part  of  life  in  our  pre- 
cious forests  and  streams. 

With  this  done,  we  can  identify  criti- 
cal conditions  that  may  be  affecting  a 
particular  animal  or  community  of 
animals  and  take  action  to  control 
these  conditions.  Your  tax  refund  dol- 
lars will  allow  us  to  identify  and 
understand  animal  diseases  and  par- 
asites and  develop  ways  to  control 
them. 

And  you  will  be  able  to  see  the 
results  of  your  contributions!  We  are 
planning  interpretive  nature  centers, 
and  guided  trails  through  refuges.  Even 
the  refuges  themselves  will  benefit 
with  new  facilities  and  a  new  empha- 
sis on  all  the  wildlife  in  areas. 

So  give  yourself — and  wildlife — a 
tax  break:  use  line  20  on  this  year's 
Virginia  income  tax  return.  It's  a  life- 
line for  wildlife.  □ 

Outdoors  in 
November 

The  long  silent  woods  and  fields 
come  alive  in  November  as  sportsmen 
return  for  the  opening  of  the  hunting 
seasons.  Die-hard  anglers  who  do  not 
forsake  the  rod  for  the  gun  may  enjoy 
the  fine  fall  fishing  that  can  be  found 
on  cool  November  days. 

Monday,  November  16,  marks  the 
opening  of  deer  season.  West  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  hunting  continues  through 
November  28,  while  in  eastern  coun- 
ties the  season  lasts  until  January. 
Weather  permitting,  Virginia's  deer 
hunters  should  enjoy  another  record 
year. 

Deer  hunters  should  take  a  close 
look  at  their  big  game  tags,  noting 
that  one  tag  may  be  used  statewide 
and  the  other,  only  in  two-deer  coun- 


ties. In  one-deer  counties,  of  course, 
only  the  statewide  tag  may  be  used. 

There  is  a  big  red  circle  around  the 
date,  November  2,  a  Monday  that 
heralds  the  opening  of  the  fall  turkey 
season  in  most  Virginia  counties.  In  a 
few,  the  season  will  close  November 
14,  but  most  open  counties  will  enjoy 
turkey  hunting  through  December. 
Bear  season  will  also  open  on  Nov- 
ember 2  in  some  counties. 

Other  important  November  dates 
for  the  sportsman  are  listed  below. 

November  2 — rabbit,  squirrel,  quail 
and  grouse  seasons  open  in  many 
counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Squirrel  season  opens  in  many  east- 
ern counties  on  this  date. 

November  3 — goose  season  (Can- 
ada and  snow  geese)  opens  on  the 
Eastern  Shore.  Except  for  Back  Bay, 
snow  geese  may  be  hunted  statewide 
starting  on  this  date. 

November  7 — Bowhunting  season 
closes. 

November  9 — eastern  small  game 
hunters  who  return  to  the  field;  wood- 
cock season  opens. 

November  12 — Canada  goose  sea- 
son opens  on  mainland  Virginia  (except 
on  Back  Bay). 

November  14 — fall  turkey  season 
closes  in  Chesterfield,  Charles  City, 
Hanover,  Middlesex,  New  Kent,  Prince 
George  and  York  counties. 

November  20 — rail  season  closes. 

November  24—  the  second  part  of 
Virginia's  three-part  duck  hunting 
season  opens  statewide;  it  lasts 
through  December  5.  Hunters  on  Back 
Bay  may  also  take  geese  during  this 
period. 

November  23— bear  season  opens 
in  western  Virginia  and  continues 
until  New  Year's  Day. 

The  bowhunter  may  hunt  wherever 
deer  are  legal  through  the  gun  season 
and  muzzleloading  is  legal  during  the 
season  and  in  the  counties  where 
hunting  with  rifles  is  legal. 

November  is  also  an  excellent  month 
for  big  brown  trout,  pickerel,  mus- 
kies,  bass  and  crappies.  In  salt  water, 
schools  of  big  bluefish  and  gray  trout 
should  be  moving  south  close  to  our 
shores  and  many  summer  species  may 
linger,  weather  permitting.  Striped 
bass  in  the  rivers  as  well  as  in  such 
landlocked  waters  as  Buggs  Island 
Lake,  Smith  Mountain  Lake,  Lake 
Gaston,  Lake  Prince  and  possibly  Lake 
Anna,  will  take  lures  regularly.  D 
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Colonel's 
Commentary 

by  Col.  John  McLaughlin 
ON  LIGHTS  AND  DEER 

From  a  relatively  new  musical  com- 
position, "The  Night  The  Lights  Went 
Out  In  Georgia,"  one  gathers  that  con- 
siderable confusion  results  when  dar- 
kness overtakes  one's  previously  well 
lit  activity.  Well,  the  lights  have  gone 
out  in  Virginia,  spotlights  that  is,  and 
while  the  song  intimates  that  one 
should  not  trust  his  soul  to  a  back- 
woods southern  lawyer,  it  may  be  that 
a  good  many  Virginians  might  have  to 
do  just  that. 

Previously  in  the  Commonwealth, 
one  could  spotlight  deer  from  March  to 
October  while  not  possessing  a  fire- 
arm, and  from  October  back  to  March 
under  the  same  limitations,  but  not  at 
all  after  10:00  pm.  However,  this  has 
now  changed. 

The  legislative  change  in  the  spot- 
lighting law  has  resulted  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  spotlighting  except  under 
the  following  limitation.  Deer  may  be 
spotlighted  on  private  property  with- 
out weapons  only  with  the  permission 
of  the  landowner.  This  may  be  done 
from  the  roadway.  That  permission 
may  be  a  simple  oral  permission  as  far 
as  the  game  warden  is  concerned  (29- 
144.4),  but  if  that  beam  of  light,  which 
is  unbendable  in  its  natural  state,  should 
sweep  any  field  given  to  the  agricultu- 
ral processses  of  cultivation  or  raising 
stock,  the  permission  requirement 
changes.  The  local  sheriff  may  be  upon 
the  scene  and  under  the  above  condi- 
tion of  crop  or  stock  lands  will  ask  for 
written  permission,  as  required  under 
(18.2-121.2).  Remember,  that  "per- 
mission to  hunt"  is  not  permission  to 
spotlight,  and  any  permission  to  spot- 
light must  say  so  specifically. 

Much  interest  in  the  new  law  is  evi- 
dent in  the  phone  calls  received  in  this 
office  concerning  the  change.  "Why  has 
the  law  changed?"  "What  does  it  mean?" 
"Can  I  spotlight  on  hunt  club  land?" 
"Can  I  look  for  my  dogs?"  In  the  midst 
of  some  confusion  there  is  one  cer- 
tainty. .  .as  of  July  1,  1981,  "The  Lights 
Went  Out  In  Virginia,"  and  as  is  the 
case  with  all  other  laws  governing  the 
taking  of  game  and  fish,  this  newly 
written  law  (29-144.4)  will  also  be 
enforced.  D 


Parks  Open  to 
Hunters  Until 
January  5 

Ben  H.  Bolen,  Commissioner  of  the 
Division  of  Parks,  has  announced  that 
several  state  parks  in  Virginia  will  be 
open  to  hunters  this  fall.  The  parks 
will  provide  limited  facilities  for  hun- 
ters after  their  normal  closing  dates. 

This  winter  hunters  will  be  able  to 
camp  in  the  designated  parks  until 
January  5,  1982.  There  will  be  no 
charge  for  use  of  the  facilities  at  this 
time. 

Parks  open  to  hunters  include:  Bear 
Creek,  Goodwin  Lake,  Prince  Edward, 
Holliday  Lake  and  Occoneechee. 

Pit  toilets  and  dumpsters  will  be 
provided  for  the  hunter's  use,  and 
water  will  be  available  until  the  sys- 
tems are  drained  on  November  30, 
1981.  D 

That's  One 
Burglar  Who  Saw 
The  Light 

A  very  religious  man  heard  a  noise 
in  the  night.  When  he  got  out  of  bed  he 
investigated  and  found  a  burglar  in  his 
house.  He  got  out  his  gun  and  stood 
quietly  in  the  doorway,  pointing  it  at 
the  burglar. 

"My  friend,"  he  said  softly,  "I  wouldn't 
do  you  any  harm,  but  you're  standing 
where  I  am  about  to  shoot." 


Not  Too 
Bad  for  A 
Nine-Year-Old 

This  is  Suzane  Lauterback,  a  5th 
grade  student  at  Donahoe  Elementary 
School  in  Henrico  County,  with  her 
first  deer.  Suzane  got  her  deer  while 
hunting  with  the  Grange  Hall  Hunt 
Club  in  Chesterfield  County.  Suzane  is 
also  pretty  good  with  a  rod,  bringing  in 
an  11  pound  4  ounce  gray  trout,  a  cit- 
ation size  fish,  last  year.  As  Suzane 
says,  "Not  bad  for  a  9-year-old  girl." 

Frederick  County 
Student  Wins 
Motto  Contest 

"Hunter  safety  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness. Make  it  yours,"  was  this  year's 
winning  slogan  in  the  annual  Virginia 
Hunter  Safety  Award  contest.  The 
motto  was  written  by  Floyd  Allen  Jen- 
kins, 13,  of  Winchester. 

As  the  contest  winner  Floyd  will 
receive  a  hand  make  hunting  knife 
produced  by  well  known  Richmond  knife- 
maker  Ben  Shelor. 

Chief  instructor  for  the  course  Floyd 
attended  was  game  warden  sergeant 
D.R.  Ramsey  of  Frederick  County. 
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Smoke  Fish  and 
Game  the  Easy 
Way 

There  are  several  easy  methods  for 
smoking  fish  and  game.  These  include 
smoking  in  an  outdoor  grill  or  using  a 
variety  of  portable  smokers  on  the 
market.  Some  portables  call  for  wood 
or  charcoal,  while  others  run  on  gas  or 
electricity. 

By  far,  the  best  and  easiest  portable 
smoker  I  have  used  is  an  electric  one 
called  Redi-Smok.  It  cooks  meats,  fish 
or  vegetables  slowly  with  electric 
heat  at  about  300°F.  A  handful  of 
wood  chips  is  placed  in  a  pan  above 
the  heating  coils.  Food  is  put  on  a  grill 
rack  above  the  heat,  and  a  porcelain 
drip  pan  catches  juices. 

This  smoker  is  especially  good  for 
game  because  it  keeps  the  meat  moist 
during  smoking.  While  cooking,  flavor- 
filled  juices  rise  to  the  underside  of 
the  lid — the  flat  lid  design  allows 
droplets  to  form  and  evenly  drip  on 
the  meat  below. 

The  constant,  even  basting  of  the 
meat  produces  a  tender,  moist  ven- 
sion  roast  with  just  the  right  smokey 
taste.  Pheasant  and  quail  are  also 
delicious  smoked. 

For  information  on  the  25-pound 
capacity  or  the  model  that  holds  50 


pounds,    write   to:   Redi-Smok,   P.O. 
Box  99096,  Houston  Texas  77011. 

The  recipes  that  follow  were  all 
prepared  in  the  smaller,  electric  "Lil 
Smokey." 

Venison  Roast  In  Electric 
Smoker 

1  3-pound  boneless  venison  roast 

2  to  3  tablespoons  beef  fat  or  bacon 
grease 

salt 

spice    Parisienne    or    other    favorite 
seasoning 

Dry  roast  with  paper  toweling.  Melt 
fat  in  a  heavy  skillet  or  Dutch  oven 
and  brown  meat  on  all  sides,  to  seal  in 
the  natural  juices.  Place  roast  in  an 
aluminum  pan  and  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  seasonings.  Pour  drippings  from 
skillet  over  roast.  Place  in  electric 
smoker,  using  one  handful  of  chips, 
and  smoke  for  two  hours  or  about  40 
minutes  per  pound. 
Smoked  Barbequed  Quail 

Place  four  quail  in  an  aluminum 
cake  pan  after  dipping  them  in  your 
favorite  barbecue  sauce.  Put  a  thin 
slice  of  butter  on  each  breast.  Add  % 
cup  water  to  drip  pan.  Place  in  electric 


by  Joan  Cone 

smoker,  using  one  handful  of  chips, 
and  smoke  for  2  to  2V2  hours. 

Smoked  Pheasant 

1   pheasant,  left  whole 

1  teaspoon  soy  sauce 

V4  teaspoon  Kitchen  Bouquet 

1  tablespoon  honey 

Place  pheasant  in  an  aluminum 
pan.  Mix  remaining  ingredients  and 
brush  on  outside  of  bird.  Place  in 
electric  smoker,  using  one  handful  of 
chips,  and  smoke  approximately  three 
to  five  hours  depending  on  outdoor 
temperature.  Let  pheasant  reach  an 
internal  temperature  of  at  least  160  degrees. 
Smoked  Fish  Fillets 

Place  a  sheet  of  heavy  duty  alumi- 
num foil  on  rack  in  electric  smoker. 
Punch  six  holes  in  center  of  foil  and 
place  fish  on  it.  Season  with  lemon- 
pepper  or  other  seasoning,  slices  of 
lemon  and  paprika.  Place  in  electric 
smoker,  using  one  handful  of  chips, 
and  smoke  two  pounds  of  fillets 
approximately  1  hour.  Two  two-pound 
whole  fish  will  take  about  one  and  a 
half  hours. 

Note:  Cooking  time  will  vary  in  an 
electric  smoker  according  to  outdoor 
temperature. 
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On  the  Waterfront 


by  Jack  Randolph 


Boat  Titling 
in  1982 

Earlier  this  year,  the  General 
Assembly  voted  to  require  cer- 
tificates of  title  for  boatowners, 
similar  to  those  issued  for  motor  ve- 
hicles. What  will  this  mean  for  you? 
Unlike  boat  registration  which  is 
required  of  all  motor  boats,  titling  in- 
cludes all  watercraft  within  the  size 
specifications  (15  feet  in  length  or 
longer,  with  a  a  gross  weight  over  400 
pounds,  which  includes  the  motor,  if 
any)  regard/ess  of  the  means  of  pro- 
pulsion. Persons  owning  boats  that 
do  not  meet  the  criteria  for  titling  may 
have  their  boats  titled  at  their  own 
option. 

•  When  must  watercraft  be  titled? 
All  watercraft  15  feet  in  length  or 

more  and  with  a  gross  weight  over 
400  pounds  must  be  titled:  (1)  imme- 
diately if  purchased  after  January  1, 
1982;  (2)  by  February  15,  1982  if  alien 
or  security  interest  exists  on  the  water- 
craft  purchased  before  January  1, 1982; 
(3)when  registration  is  renewed. 

•  What  is  the  titling  tax? 

Instead  of  paying  the  sales  tax, 
individuals  who  purchase  a  water- 
craft  within  the  size  specifications 
will  pay  a  two  percent  titling  tax. 
This  tax  will  also  be  paid  by  a  buyer 
who  purchases  a  watercraft  subject 
to  titling  from  a  private  seller.  Indi- 
viduals who  purchased  their  water- 
craft  prior  to  January  1,  1982  are  not 
required  to  pay  the  titling  tax  when  a 
certificate  of  title  is  obtained  at  the 
time  the  registration  is  renewed.  They 
will,  however,  be  required  to  pay  the 
$7  titling  fee  in  addition  to  the  $11 
registration  fee. 

•  Who  collects  the  tax? 

When  a  watercraft  subject  to  titling 
is  purchased  from  a  certified  dealer, 
the  dealer  will  collect  the  tax. 

Buyers  of  watercraft  through  pri- 
vate transactions  may  pay  the  tax  to 
any  office  of  the  State  Department  of 
Taxation  or  to  the  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  at  the  time 
of  application  for  title.  A  receipt  show- 
ing that  the  tax  has  been  paid  must  be 
presented  when  applying  for  a  certifi- 
cate of  title. 

•  Where  do  1  apply  for  a  certificate  of 
title? 

Dealers  will   process  applications 


for  certificate  of  title  to  the  Game 
Commission  for  their  customers.  Indi- 
viduals may  apply  for  certificates  of 
title  in  person  at  the  Game  Commis- 
sion's Richmond  office  at  4010  West 
Broad  Street  or  by  mail.  Address  cor- 
respondence to  the  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  ATTN: 
Boat  Section,  P.O.  Box  11104,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia  23230-1104. 

•  What  about  invoices? 

Anyone  who  sells  a  boat  subject  to 
titling  must  provide  the  buyer  with  an 
invoice  stating  the  sales  price  and 
including  a  description  of  the  boat 
and  the  date  of  sale.  The  seller  must 
retain  a  copy  of  this  invoice  for  six 
years.  The  buyer  must  present  the 
invoice  to  the  Game  Commission  or 
the  Tax  Department  when  the  titling 
tax  is  paid. 

•  Are  any  boats  which  are  subject  to 
titling  exempt  from  the  titling  tax? 

The  following  are  exempt  from  the 
titling  tax,  but  not  the  $7  titling  fee:  all 
boats  subject  to  titling  purchased  be- 
fore January  1,  1982;  all  boats  owned 
by  the  federal  or  state  government  or 
any  political  subdivision  of  the  state; 
all  boats  constructed  by  a  commercial 
waterman  for  his  own  use;  all  boats 
purchased  by  an  insurance  company 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  disposition 
as  a  result  of  paying  a  total  loss  claim 
to  the  owner  are  exempt  from  titling 
tax  but  not  the  $7  fee. 

•  Who  receives  the  certificate  of  title? 
If  you  own  a  watercraft  subject  to 

titling  free  and  clear,  you  receive  the 
certificate  of  title. 

In  cases  where  there  are  one  or 
more  lien  holders  on  the  boat  subject 
to  titling,  the  lien  holder  of  highest 
priority  has  possession  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  title. 

•  Where  do  /  record  security  interests? 
Security  interests   (liens)   may  be 

filed  with  the  commission  within  30 
days  after  purchase. 

All  valid  security  interests  (liens) 
existing  prior  to  January  1,  1982  will 
remain  valid  after  that  date  until  paid 
off. 

•  How  do  the  titling  and  tax  affect  my 
boat  registration? 

In  order  to  register  a  watercraft 
subject  to  titling,  an  application  for 
title  must  be  submitted  and  the  titling 
tax  paid  before  the  watercraft  may  be 
registered. 

•  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  the 
seller? 


Each  person  or  dealer  who  sells  a 
watercraft  subject  to  titling  must  pro- 
vide the  buyer  with  an  invoice  reflect- 
ing the  date  of  sale,  description  of  the 
watercraft  and  the  sales  price. 

If  the  sale  of  a  new  watercraft  is 
subject  to  titling,  the  dealer  must 
complete  the  assignment  form  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  certificate  of  origin, 
assigning  the  watercraft  to  the  buyer. 

If  the  watercraft  is  already  titled, 
the  seller,  in  addition  to  providing  an 
invoice,  must  complete  the  assign- 
ment form  on  the  reverse  of  the  certif- 
icate of  title. 

•  What  are  the  owner's  responsibi- 
lities? 

An  owner  must  notify  the  Game 
Commission  of  any  change  of  address 
within  30  days. 

An  owner  cannot  operate  a  water- 
craft  until  a  registration  number  has 
been  obtained  and  is  properly  dis- 
played on  the  watercraft. 

If  a  lien  is  taken  on  a  watercraft,  the 
owner  must  surrender  the  certificate 
of  title  to  the  Commission.  In  such 
cases  a  new  title  reflecting  the  lien 
will  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the 
lienholder.  The  fee  is  $7. 

All  liens  must  be  shown  on  the 
application  for  title. 

•  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  lien- 
holders? 

Lienholders  must  return  certificates 
of  title  to  the  Commission  for  record- 
ing subsequent  security  interests.  Cer- 
tificates of  title  will  be  returned  to  the 
lienholder  of  highest  priority. 

When  a  lien  is  satisfied,  the  lien- 
holder will  furnish  the  certificate  of 
title  to  lienholder  of  next  lowest  prior- 
ity or,  if  none,  to  the  owner  within  10 
days. 

•  What  are  the  Commission's  respon- 
ibilities? 

The  Commission  maintains  a  data 
processing  data  base,  including  records 
of  titles  retrievable  by:  title  number, 
hull  I.D.  number,  registration  number 
and  by  owner's  name  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  Commission  furnishes  certifi- 
cates of  title,  records  liens,  and  fur- 
nishes duplicate  certificates  of  title  to 
replace  those  lost  or  damaged. 

The  Commission  inspects  dealers' 
records. 

•  Does  the  boat  registration  proce- 
dure change? 

No.  All  motor  boats  currently  sub- 
ject to  registration  will  remain  so. 
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In  Nature's  Garden 


by  Elizabeth  Murray 


Fennel 


Recently  a  delicatessen  proprietor 
moved  to  our  area  from 
Staten  Island.  When  I  saw  a  huge 
jar  of  fennel  seed  on  his  counter  top,  I 
asked  him  if  he  ever  used  wild  fennel 
seeds.  He  said  no,  but  asked  that  if  I 
had  some  wild  fennel,  to  dig  him  some 
of  the  roots.  He  loves  those  above  all 
else.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had 
heard  of  using  fennel  roots.  I  always 
add  a  piece  of  fennel  leaf  when  I  am 
baking  fish,  and  my  Italian  neighbor 
uses  a  lot  of  fennel  seed  when  he  is 
making  sausage,  so  now  it  seems  that 
the  whole  plant  is  of  use  to  someone. 

Fennel,  Foeniculum  vuJgare,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  carrot  family,  Umbelliferae, 
is  not  native  to  this  country.  But,  origi- 
nally cultivated,  it  has  escaped  and 
become  naturalized  in  waste  lands  and 
along  roadsides,  growing  abundantly 
in  the  southern  states,  and  sporadi- 
cally northward  to  southern  New 
England. 

Fennel  has  a  very  fine,  feathery  leaf 
which  sprouts  in  the  late  spring  and 
wilts  instantly  upon  picking.  In  the 
late  summer,  the  plants  send  up  im- 
mensely tall  flower  stalks  which  bloom 
with  characteristic  dark  yellow  umbels. 
The  seeds  dry  out  on  the  flower  stalks 
and  gradually  fall  off  in  late  autumn. 

I  am  always  a  little  sad  when  I  read 
about  a  plant  which  thrives  in  my  pas- 
ture, and  find  that  it  "frequents  waste 
places."  I  cherish  the  hope  that  my  pas- 
ture is  worth  something  a  little  better 
than  the  designation  "waste  place"  but 
I  must  admit  that  there  are  some  very 
fine  weeds  there.  And  actually  we 
encourage  the  fennel,  by  omitting  to 
cut  it  when  we  mow  the  other  weeds. 
This  is  only  because  it  is  a  fine  herb. 
Fennel  is  one  of  the  preferred  food 
plants  for  caterpillars  of  swallowtail 
butterflies,  and  we  would  rather  have 
a  good  population  of  swallowtails  than 
totally  weedfree  pastures. 

I  have  been  accused  of  overdoing  the 
fennel  when  I  cook,  but  I  have  just 
found  the  perfect  retort.  John  Evelyn, 
writes  in  his  "Acetaria:  or  a  Discourse 
on  Sallets"  in  1706,  that  the  eating  of 
fennel  flowers  and  seeds  "re-creates 
the  brain" — so  I  no  longer  mind  how 
much  I  put  with  the  fish!  □ 
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Bird  of  the  Month 


by  Carl  "Spike"  Knuth 


Clown  of 

the  Marsh:  The 

Common  Coot 


Miny  an  outdoorsman,  whether 
he  is  a  hunter,  fisherman  or 
birdwatcher,  has  at  one  time 
or  another  come  upon  a  marsh  slough 
or  marshy  lakeshore  and  surprised  a 
flock  of  slate-gray,  duck-like  birds  into 
running,  splashing  flight.  Often  this  is 
preceded  by  chicken-like  warning 
chuckles.  But  if  it  isn't,  they  are  apt  to 
scare  the  hip  boots  off  you  when  they 
suddenly  patter  into  ungainly  flight, 
culminating  in  a  sliding,  splashing 
landing  a  safe  distance  away. 

The  common  coot,  more  commonly 
known  as  mudhen,  marsh  chicken  or 
blue  peter,  is  a  common  sight  in  Atlan- 
tic coastal  marshes,  shallow  ponds 
and  bogs  where  reeds,  rushes  or  cat- 
tails grow.  The  coot  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  sea  scoters,  which  are  sea 
ducks  and  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
"coots"  in  New  England. 

The  coot  is  a  dark,  slate-colored, 
round-bodied  bird  with  a  small,  black 
head  that  "bobs"  as  it  swims.  Its  bill  is 
white;  it  has  white  undertail  coverts;  it 
has  a  white  rear  or  trailing  edge  on  its 
inner  wing  and  its  legs  and  feet  are 
greenish.  Young  birds  are  similar  but 
generally  duller  or  lighter.  The  coot  is 
13  to  16  inches  in  length. 

The  toes  of  the  coot  are  lobed,  which 
enables  it  to  swim  or  dive  as  well  as 
walk  about  amid  thick  foliage.  Fully 
webbed  feet  would  undoubtedly  ham- 
per their  movements  in  thick  marsh 
vegetation.  Yet,  it  is  as  much  at  home 
diving,  swimming  or  tippling  as  are 
many  ducks.  Its  toes  are  equipped  with 
sharp,  powerful  claws  on  which  it 
relies  in  a  fight  with  other  coots  over 
territory. 

In  order  to  become  airborne,  the  coot 
must  run  over  the  water  and  undoubt- 
edly the  lobed  toes  are  a  help.  In  the  air, 
it  appears  heavy  and  its  flight  labor- 
ious. When  a  flock  is  startled,  it  scat- 
ters with  a  roar  of  splashing  feet  and 


feebly  but  wildly  fluttering  wings,  often 
flying  in  all  directions  with  big  feet 
dangling. 

A  bird  that  can  frequently  be  con- 
fused with  the  coot  is  the  common  gal- 
linule.  The  most  obvious  difference 
between  the  two  is  the  fact  that  the 
gallinule  has  a  red  bill  as  opposed  to 
the  coot's  white  bill.  The  gallinule  has  a 
line  of  white  extending  from  its  flanks 
along  its  side,  as  well  as  a  white 
inverted  "V"  on  its  undertail  coverts. 
The  gallinule's  feet  are  not  webbed  or 
lobed.  Ornithologists  place  both  birds 
in  the  rail  family. 

Coots  leave  their  wintering  grounds 
along  coastal,  freshwater  marshes  in 
March  as  they  head  for  breeding 
marshes  in  the  northern  tier  of  the 
states  and  in  Canada.  If  they  were  fol- 
lowed, they'd  be  seen  in  large  rafts, 
bobbing  on  the  waves  of  large  lakes 
and  marshes,  or  sitting  on  rotting  ice 
floes  as  they  feed,  rest  and  preen. 
Many  will  nest  in  the  Midwest  but  the 
majority  will  go  on  to  Canadian  prairie 
sloughs.  A  familiar  sight  to  spring 
marsh  anglers  in  those  areas  is  a  pair 
of  nesting  coots  "clucking"  warnings  to 
birds  that  come  too  close,  especially 
those  of  their  own  kind. 

Large  and  small  marshes  alike  re- 
sound with  the  constant  clucking, 
screeching,  babbling,  squawking  and 
other  grating  sounds  accompanied  by 
much  splashing  and  fussing.  They 
splash  about  even  when  in  hiding, 
probably  to  scare  off  intruders.  I  have 
walked  into  a  quiet  marsh  and  been 
startled  myself  by  a  sudden  splashing 
and  clucking,  so  possibly  it  does  work 
on  other  intruders,  too. 

Coots  tend  to  breed  close  together  in 
marsh  sloughs.  Their  nests  are  large 
structures  of  dead  stems  crudely  woven 
and  piled  up  with  a  cup-like  hollow 
formed  in  the  center.  The  nest  is  all 
built  on  a  floating  platform  of  dead 


vegetation  and  anchored  to  other  grow- 
ing plants.  Usually  it  is  well-hidden, 
but  occasionally  it  is  in  the  open  with 
little  or  no  concealment. 

The  coot  lays  from  seven  to  16 
thickly  and  finely  spotted,  pinkish- 
buff  eggs.  The  downy  black  and  red- 
dish chicks  hatch  one  by  one,  often 
leaving  the  nest  before  all  the  eggs 
have  hatched.  They  frequently  swim 
off  with  other  birds  and  their  young. 
This  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  a  female  may  have  young  of  var- 
ious sizes  and  stages  of  development  in 
her  brood. 

The  coot  feeds  on  a  variety  of  aqua- 
tic or  marsh  plants  as  well  as  some 
terrestrial  plants.  It  is  said  to  be  espe- 
cially fond  of  musk  grass.  Undoubt- 
edly, it  eats  various  types  of  aquatic 
animal  matter.  Apparently,  the  coot 
likes  wild  celery,  too.  The  widgeon  and 
gadwall  ducks  like  to  sit  amid  rafting, 
feeding  coots  and  grab  morsels  of  food 
as  the  coots  surface.  For  this  reason, 
many  old-time  decoy  sets  contained  a 
good  number  of  coot  stools  to  entice 
favored  ducks  into  shotgun  range. 

With  the  coming  of  fall,  coots  begin 
to  gather  in  large  rafts  on  the  bigger 
lakes  and  marshes.  It  is  a  very  unsus- 
picious bird  and  many  are  taken  each 
year  during  the  hunting  season.  How- 
ever, they  are  very  prolific  and  their 
numbers  get  so  huge  in  winter  that  the 
flocks  become  susceptible  to  disease 
on  occasion  on  their  wintering  grounds 
along  the  Gulf  and  Currituck  Sound 
and  Back  Bay.  The  most  recent  prob- 
lem occurred  in  1975  on  Back  Bay 
when  5,000  coots  died  of  avian  cholera. 

Call  it  blue  peter,  puldoo,  sea  crow  or 
marsh  chicken,  the  coot  is  an  intrigu- 
ing clown  of  the  marsh.  □ 

Car]  "Spike"  Knuth  is  audio-visual 
supervisor  for  the  Game  Commission's 
education  division. 
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'Tis  the  Season 

It  isn't  too  early  to  begin  thinking  about  holiday  gift  subscriptions  to 
Virginia  Wildlife.  In  fact,  the  time  is  right:  if  you  send  us  an  order  for 
ten  or  more  subscriptions  to  Virginia's  only  wildlife  magazine,  we'll 
send  you  a  free  copy  of  Wildlife  Neighbors  of  the  Williamsburg  Area. 
That,  and  you  get  a  $2  discount  on  each  subscription.  See  the  special 
insert  for  details  in  this  issue. 


